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GERARD HOPKINS. 
AN EPITAPH AND AN APPRECIATION. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


KN the Jesuit church of St. Aloysius, Oxford, is a 
holy water font of vari-colored marbles bearing 
this simple inscription: Jn memory of Father 

Gerard Hopkins, S.J., who died June 8th, 1889. 
rh meee «6. I. P. Sometime Priest on this Mission. For- 
merly of Balliol College. It was erected by two devoted friends 
(the Baron and Baroness de Paravicini) and stands to-day as 
one of the very few objective memorials of a fine and glowing 
spirit—a poet who, when he shal] come into his just inheri- 
tance of human praise, may well be known as the Crashaw of 
the Oxford Movement. Very early the imperious obediences 
of the religious life took him from a purely literary career; 
and early, too, came the great Silencer. Yet to examine his 
few and scattered poems is to be convinced that the divine 
fire burned upon his brow, once and until the end, albeit in 
curious and unwonted arabesques. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins was born at Stratford, near Lon- 
don, the 28th of July, 1844. It was a year of pregnant sig- 
nificance for English-speaking men and women. The Tracts 
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had done their work; the face of religion was changed; and 
art and literature were destined to take on the rainbow color- 
ing. That tremendous rediscovery of the Christian past—that 
vision which included the mystic communion of all saints, the 
Real and sacrificial Presence of the Living God, the brooding 
empire of the Holy Ghost over an undivided Church—must 
needs have stretched the horizon upon every side. Such 
ideas are fountain-heads of art as well as of faith, in the sec- 
ond harvesting. But meanwhile it was an interval of great 
spiritual struggle. A few months more and John Henry New- 
man was to break at last from that hopeless Via Media, blaz- 
ing the pathway for so many souls “‘ ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem.” All through Gerard’s childhood, and during his 
preliminary education at the Cholmondeley School, Highgate, 
this august exodus continued: Faber and the Oratorians were 
followed by Manning, Aubrey and Stephen de Vere, the poet 
Patmore, Mother Frances Raphael (Drane), Orby Shipley— 
only the angels of God can number them all, but we do our 
best! And if to-day we bow down in spirit before that mighty 
crusade of half a century ago, what must have been the moral 
effect upon a highly sensitized contemporary spirit? It was 
an effect which found expression less in words than in the 
complete fusing and fashioning of the spiritual energies; to 
those who could receive, it provided both motive-power and 
motive for existence. 

We own no surprise, then, in discovering that the wood of 
Gerard Hopkins’ cross lay just beyond his doorsill. But in 
the wise and sweet economy of life the cross for most of us is 
pilgrim-staff as well. Our poet’s pathway was not destined to 
lead beside the pleasant ways of garden or hearthstone; it was 
to know conflict from without and from within; but his con- 
‘solations, more especially in youth, were notable. By nature 
—that is to say God—he had been rarely dowered. His in- 
tellect was keen and scholarly, his imagination peculiarly quick, 
subtle, and original; he was gifted musically and artistically, 
and possessed, in the words of his poet-friend, Robert Bridges, 
‘humor, great personal charm, and the most attractive virtues 
of a tender and sympathetic nature.” Above and beyond all 
this, his was the awakened soul; and something of his absorb- 
tion in spiritual things may be guessed from the opening stan- 
zas of a little undated Hymn: 
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Thee, God, I come from, to Thee go; 
All day long I like fountain flow 
From Thy hand out, swayed about 
Mote-like in Thy mighty glow. 


It was in October, 1866, his twenty-third year, that our poet 
was received into the fold of the CatholicChurch, finding there 
the one unchanging haven of a life in which—to a degree mer- 
citully unknown by mediocre souls—God willed to cast not 
peace but a sword. 

One reckons among Gerard’s lesser privileges his youthful 
intercourse with that rare and cultured spirit, Walter Pater. 

It was through the latter’s preparation that he entered in 1867 
- upon his classical first course at Balliol College, Oxford. But 
to those fair, scholastic precincts the young undergraduate had 
brought a yet fairer vision—a burden of unrest, indeed, until 
that vision should be wrought into reality. Just how early the 
ascetic and sacerdotal ideal had taken possession of the con- 
vert’s heart one perceives from a poem of great beauty, “‘ The 
Habit of Perfection,” written the year of his reception. All 
through its stanzas rings the cry of that great renunciation 
which was soon to be: 


Elected Silence, sing to me 
And beat upon my whorle’d ear, 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear. 


Shape nothing, lips; be lovely-dumb; 
It is the shut, the curfew sent 

From there where all surrenders come 
Which only makes you eloquent. 


Be shelléd, eyes, with double dark 
And find the uncreated light: 

This ruck and reel which you remark 
Coils, keeps, and teases simple sight. 


O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy sward, 
But you shall walk the golden street, 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 
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After those lines, we are prepared to find the fiery dawn 
of a religious vocation hastening the expectant soul upon her 
way. Gerard left Oxford: he made a brief—perhaps too brief, 
but one feels safe in adding inspirational--sojourn with Car- 
dinal Newman at Birmingham; and then, in 1868, he offered 
his life to the Society of Jesus. 

Father Hopkins proved true in all things to his elected 
obligations; but on the bare objective side his priestly career is 
quickly told. For awhile, and until the delicate, harassed spirit 
almost broke beneath the strain, he labored in the wretched 
slums of Liverpool. Later he was “select preacher” in Lon- 
don; and then we find him back at Oxford, in St. Aloysius’ 
Church. The one available portrait of Father Gerard pictures 
him during this latter mission; it shows a face of most deli- 
cate and chastened beauty, with noble forehead and chin of 
extraordinary determination—the face of a youthful, high-born 
Englishman, whose eyes might have known Gethsemane. In 
1844, having been elected Fellow of the Royal University of 
Ireland, he was appointed to the post of classical examiner at 
Dublin; where, five years later, he succumbed to a contagious 
fever and died. It was a bloodless martyrdom—we know that 
now: a story of tragic consecration to duty. and of a heart 
predestined to suffering. And the poetic life was but the silent, 
passionate undercurrent to this all-absorbing ministry—a life 
too ruthlessly mortified at first, then cultivated sedulously, in- 
tricately, but more and more as a refuge from actual things. 

Gerard Hopkins had written poetry as a boy; in fact (like 
Milton and Crashaw and some others never destined to a like 
eminence!) his verses won him distinction at school. But in 
the first fervor of his novitiate, and doubtless as a costly exer- 
cise of detachment, he burned nearly all of these youthful 
poems. One fragment survived, a ‘‘ Vision of Mermaids,” writ- 
ten back in 1862. Its lyric sweetness has a momentary sug- 
gestion of Tennyson—but in its sensuous love of beauty there 
is an abiding affinity to the poet of “ Endymion.’”’ Here is a 
picture of early summer, charming in its blithe and sunny 
abandonment: 


Soon—as when Summer of her sister Spring - 
Crushes and tears the rare enjewelling, 

And boasting “‘I have fairer things than these,” 
Plashes amid the billowy apple-trees 
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His lusty hands, in gusts of scented wind 
Swirling out bloom till all the air is blind 
With rosy foam and pelting blossom and mists 
Of driving vermeil rain; and, as he lists, 

The dainty onyx-coronals deflowers, 

A glorious wanton;—all the wrecks in showers 
Crowd down upon a stream, and jostling thick 
With bubbles bugle-eyed, struggle and stick 
On tangled shoals that bar the brook—a crowd 
Of filmy globes and rosy floating cloud. 


The prodigal melodiousness, the simplicity of meter, and 
the colorful word-painting of this early poem are all notable; 
but still, it is manifestly an early poem! One feels that it 
Jacks distinction, individuality—that the poet whose touch was 
most indubitably here had yet to “ find himself.” 

“The Habit of Perfection,” quoted above rather as a page 
of character-revelation than as a piece of art, was written four 
years later. It is in all ways more significant. For, while, 
retaining that delicate and exquisite sweetness, it bears dis- 
tinct prophecy of those characteristics which were to mark our 
poet’s maturer work; the subjectivity and intensity of feeling, 
the eccentricity of expression and preoccupation with spiritual 
ideas, are all here foreshadowed. It is, indeed, one of the 
most interesting and revealing of his poems—the Adrenuntio 
of a pure and cloistral spirit. But it came perilously near be- 
ing a valedictory as well. For almost ten years after entering 
the Jesuit novitiate, Gerard Hopkins’ poetic labors ceased, and 
his lips seem literally to have “‘ shaped nothing ”’ but the mighty 
offices of his calling. When the young levite turned once 
more to the world, her immemorial face held manifold and 
mysterious meanings for him. With the poet’s sensuous ap- 
preciation of the outer life was to mingle henceforth a vein of 
ethical and divine interpretation. Omnia creata—had he not 
weighed and sounded this world of shadow and symbol and 
enigma? But two realities abode steadfast: God and the strug- 
gling soul of man! 

We will admit that all this is emphatically Ignatian—but it 
is also emphatically catholic: it is the story of every illumined 
soul. Nature is first a pageant to us, and then a process; and 
at last we perceive it to be, in Carlyle’s words, the ‘‘ garment 
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of God”—and, withal, the enveloping mantle of man. This 
deepening of vision is noticeable throughout Father Hopkins’ 
work, as it has been in the work of many another authentic 
poet. And always the world was fresh to him, as it is fresh 
to children and to the very mature. At every turn, and by 
sheer force of his own vivid individuality, he was finding that 
“something of the unexplored,” that “ grain of the unknown,” 
which Flaubert so sagely counselled de Maupassant to seek in 
all things; but which none of us may ever hope to find until 
we cease looking upon life through the traditional lenses of 
other eyes. Therefore was Father Hopkins Ignatian in his own 
very personal way. Few men have loved nature more raptur- 
ously than he; fewer still with such a youthful and perennial 
curiosity. There is a tender excitement in his attitude toward 
natural beauty (whether treated incidentally or as a parable) 
that is very contagious, and the exultation of that early and 
earthly Vision clung to the young monk almest with life itself. 
Nature, indeed, was his one secular inspiration; and that even 
she was not wholly secular is evinced by the characteristic 
music of his spring song: 

Nothing is so beautiful as spring— 

When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush: 

Thrush’s eggs look little low heavens, and. thrush 

Through the echoing timber does so rinse and ring 

The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing; 

The glassy pear-tree leaves and blooms, they brush 

The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 

With richness; the racing lambs, too, have fair their fling. 

What is all this juice and all this joy? 

A strain of the earth’s sweet being in the beginning 

In Eden garden.—Have, get before it cloy, 

Before it cloud, Christ, lord, and sour with sinning, 

Innocent mind and Mayday in girl and boy, 

Most, O Maid’s Child, thy choice and worthy the winning. 


Here at last, in one of the most hackneyed of poetic sub- 
jects, we are come upon an original vein of poetry; a spiritual 
motivation, a vigor of word-painting, and a metrical proficiency 
of very real distinction. It was written in 1877, and its ex- 
istence argues for Father Hopkins more than a mere dilettante 
use of the poetic faculty. 
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Another sonnet of the same year, “ The Starlight Night,” 
is almost equally striking in music and in metaphor. But it 
must be acknowledged that both of these poems bear traces of 
that eccentricity and occasional ambiguity which point forward 
to Father Hopkins’ eventual excesses, Lucidity was the chief 
grace he sacrificed as years wore on; and his fondness for un- 
common words—at one moment academic and literate, at an- 
other provincial—did not help matters. ‘“ Inversnaid” (written 
in 1881) is an extreme instance of his later manner: there is a 
certain bounding and prancing charm about it, but, in truth, 
the stream’s highroad is sadly obstructed by Anglo-Saxon and 
other archaic undergrowth. Wiry heathpacks—/flitches of fern— 
and the groins of the braes ‘that the brook treads through, send 
the reader’s mind back with some ruefulness to that lovely 
random line from the “ Vision of Mermaids” : 


To know the dusk depths of the ponderous sea! 


We are not born original in these latter days of literature, 
it would seem; we must achieve originality—and often at the 
cost of so much complexity! Not a few of us, indeed, would 
appear to have been born complex, with a congenital impulse 
toward entangling an existence already difficult enough. But 
there is one ineradicable simplicity about religious men—they 
are always coming back upon God. To Him they reach out, 
and peradventure attain, through the mysteries of nature, 
through the mazes of science and abstract speculation, even 
through the fundamental intricacies of their own temperament. 
His Spirit they perceive brooding above the patient earth, 
glorifying and illumining her travail. And so we find Father 
Hopkins’ ultimate message, clarion-clear, in this very direct and 
characteristic sonnet upon “ God’s Grandeur”: 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 

It will flame out, like shining trom shook foil ; 

It gathers to a greatness like the ooze of oil 

Crushed. Why do men then now not reck His rod? 
Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 

And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil ; 
And bears man’s smudge, and shares man’s smell; the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel being shod. 

And for all this, nature is never spent; 
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There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 

And though the last lights from the black west went, 

Oh, morning at the brown brink eastwards springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast, and with, ah, bright wings! 


The vital and arresting quality of that little poem distin- 
guishes all of Gerard Hopkins’ religious poetry; and it is in 
his religious quality, after all, that he attained most unequivo- 
cally. There is an invariable quickness and reality in his work 
—although at moments it may also be a bit fantastic—at the 
very point where the tendency of so many other poets is to 
become a little cold or a little sweet. We may search for 
many a long day among the treasures of English Catholic verse 
before we shall find such a powerful and poetic meditation 
upon the Holy Eucharist as he has left us. We quote but 
two stanzas of ‘“‘ Barnfloor and Winepress,” although the entire 
poem ought to have the recognition due to a devotional classic: 


Thou who on Sin’s wages starvest, 

Behold, we have the Joy of Harvest: 

For us was gathered the First-fruits, 

For us was lifted from the roots, 

Sheaved in cruel bands, bruised sore, 
Scourged upon the threshing-floor, 

Where the upper millstone roofed His Head, 
At morn we found the Heavenly Bread; 
And on a thousand altars laid, 

Christ our Sacrifice is made. 


Thou, whose dry plot for moisture gapes, 
We shout with them that tread the grapes; 
For us the Vine was fenced with thorn, 
Five ways the precious branches torn. 
Terrible fruit was on the tree 

In the acre of Gethsemane: 

For us by Calvary’s distress 

The Wine was rackéd from the press; 
Now, in our altar-vessels stored, 

Lo, the sweet vintage of the Lord! 


In quite other vein, and of real lyric charm, is “‘ Rosa Mys- 
tica.”” Father Hopkins has contrived to throw a glamor of sim- 
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plicity and ingenuousness over thoughts by no means simple; 
while the use of assonance and alliteration (frequent and nearly 
always felicitous throughout his work) and of the refrain, pro- 
vide a very rhythmic vehicle. There was a rose-tree blooming 
once upon Nazareth Hill, he tells us—with the playful serious- 
ness of some old ballad—but it passed from men’s eyes into 
the secret place of God: and cannot the heart guess the name 
of this sweet mystery ? 


Is Mary that Rose, then? Mary, the tree? 

But the Blossom, the Blossom there, who can it be? 
Who can her Rose be? It could be but One; 
Christ Jesus, our Lord—her God and her Son. 

In the Gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 
Show me thy Son, Mother, Mother of mine. 


What was the colour of that blossom bright? 

White to begin with, immaculate white. 

But what a wild flush on the flakes of it stood, 

When the Rose ran in crimsonings down the Cross- wood. 
In the Gardens of God, in the daylight divine 

I shall worship the Wounds with thee, Mother of mine, 


Our well-loved Francis Thompson was, in life and in death, 
often hailed as the successor of Crashaw. But the mantle of 
that mystic dreamer and songster fell far more truly upon the 
shoulders of Gerard Hopkins. His was not merely the exu- 
berant fancy ever bursting into curious and striking analogies, 
but the intimate and childlike tenderness, the metrical cunning, 
and the almost impeccable ear for lyric music which character- 
ized the older poet. His was the same wistful pathos and reso- 
lute detachment from life’s more passional aspects. In both 
men was a similar tragic sensitiveness—an inevitable recoil from 
the inconsistency and ugliness and corruption which are a part 
of human existence. So it seems natural enough, despite the 
intervening centuries, that even the objective facts of their lives 
should bear a curious resemblance; and that both poets should 
pass, painfully but unreluctantly, into the larger life—wearied 
and forespent ere half their years! 

But to return to the poetry: we have yet to consider an 
ode of extraordinary beauty, and of a sustained lyric ecstasy 
not unworthy of Shelley or Swinburne. The poem—which, 
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lacking a better title, I have ventured to call ‘‘Our Lady of 
the Air”—is the longest and perhaps the most ambitious po- 
etic effort Father Hopkins has bequeathed us. 
a unique and powerful metaphor: 


Wild Air, world-mothering Air, 
Nestling me everywhere, 

That each eyelash or hair 
Girdles; goes home betwixt 
The fleeciest, frailest- fixed 
Snowflake; that’s fairly mixed 
With riddles, and is rife 

In every least thing’s life; 
This needful, never spent, 
And nursing element; 

My more than meat and drink, 
My meal at every wink; 

This Air which, by life’s law, 
My lung must draw and draw, 
Now, but to breathe its praise— 
Minds me in many ways 

Of her, who not only 

Gave God’s Infinity 

Dwindled to Infancy 

Welcome in womb and breast, 
Birth, milk and all the rest, 
But mothers each new grace 
That does now reach our race— 
Mary Immaculate, 

Merely a Woman, yet 

Whose presence power is 

Great as no goddess’s 

Was deeméd, dreaméd; who 
This one work has to do— 

Let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Through her and from her flow 
Off, and no way but so. 


If I have understood, 
She holds high Motherhood 


It is built around 
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Towards all our ghostly good, 
And plays in grace her part 
About man’s beating heart, 
Laying, like air’s fine flood, 
The death-dance in his blood ; 
Yet no part but what will 

Be Christ our Saviour still. 

Of her flesh He took Flesh: 
He does take, fresh and fresh, 
Though much the mystery how, 
Not flesh but spirit now; 

And makes, oh, marvellous, 
New Nazareths in us, 

Where she shall yet conceive 
Him, morning, noon, and eve; 
New Bethlems, and He born 
There evening, noon, and morn— 
Bethlem or Nazareth, 

Men here may draw like breath 
More Christ and baffle death; 
Who born so comes to be 
New self and nobler me 

In each one, and each one 
More makes, when all is done, 
Both God and Mary’s Son. 


In a vivid passage commencing: 


Again, look overhead 

How air is azuréd; 

Oh, how; nay, do but stand 
Where you can lift your hand 
Skywards— 


the poet analyzes the essential mission of the atmosphere, and 
the blinding, staggering possibilities of a universe unslaked by 
this “bath of blue.” And the simile is brought to a tender 
and beautiful conclusion: 


So God was God of old: 
A Mother came to mould 
These limbs like ours which are 
What must make our Day-star 
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Much dearer to mankind; 
Whose glory bare would blind, 
Or less would win man’s mind. 
Through her we may see Him 
Made sweeter, not made dim; 
And her hand leaves His light 
Sifted, to suit our sight. 


There exist but a few other poems bearing Father Hopkins’ 
name. A short but characteristic piece, ‘‘ Morning, Midday, 
and Evening Sacrifice,” would be included among the devo- 
tional lyrics; also that direct and manly Hymn referred to 
early in this paper. And there is one white rose of a frag- 
ment, so brief and so exquisite that we give it entire: 


“HEAVEN HAVEN.” 
(A Nun Takes the Veil.) 


I have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 

To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail, 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 

Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 


Thinking about. heaven makes all of us wistful; but it is 
pondering on the tear-stains and blood-stains of earth that 
crushes out the joy of life. Father Gerard had, seemingly 
from boyhood, a dangerous realization of this omnipresent 
sorrow of living; his own experience did not tend to lighten 
the burden, and throughout his later years the weight was 
well-nigh intolerable. Sanely enough he gauged the cause of 
- so much bitterness; it was the “blight man was born for” if 
he happened to be an idealist—it was the consciousness of his 
own too twisted nature! ‘It is Margaret you mourn for,” he 
told one little Margaret when she was grieving over the fall- 
ing glory of autumn: but, none the less, outer conditions will 
all along furnish the occasion of Margaret’s grief. There can- 
not be any doubt that Father Hopkins’ life in Dublin was a 
final crucifixion of spirit as well as body. It was not only the 
monotonous and consuming toil of his position as examiner in 
the University; it was not merely the political corruption by 
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which he was perforce surrounded; although we are told that 
these combined to plunge his final years into a state of utter 
dejection. One of the sonnets of this period (all of which are 
colored by an ominous and leaden gray!) reveals his sense of 
exile—‘To seem the stranger lies my lot—my life among 
strangers ’’—and expresses his human and priestly sorrow that 


Father and mother dear, 
Brothers and sisters are in Christ not near. 


But another indicates that the cause of Father Hopkins’ 
darkness lay deeper down than loneliness (too familiar to the 
sons of St. Ignatius!) or than any normal weariness of the 
day’s work. Few lines of such haunting sadness have come to 
us from the hand of any Christian poet: 


Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With Thee; but, sir, so what I plead is just, 

Why do sinners’ ways prosper? and why must 
Disappointment all I endeavour end? 

Wert Thou my enemy, O Thou my Friend, 

How couldst thou worse, I wonder, than Thou dost 
Defeat, thwart me? 


We must surmise a great part of this last struggle; but it 
would seem to illustrate that spiritual phenomenon of desola- 
tion which has immersed so many a chosen soul. For full 
thirty years was St. Theresa in this desert land, where frus- 
tration reigns in all visible things, and to lose the life w¢thout 
finding tt again seems the guerdon of superhuman effort. Of 
course it is impossible to write healthy poetry in the depths 
of this tragic experience: and Father Hopkins was too true a 
poet not to realize the fact. He submitted, the very year of 
his death, his noble and highly masterful apologia: 


To , 1889. 

The fine delight that fathers thought; the strong 
Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe flame, 
Breathes once, and quenchéd faster it came, 
Leaves yet the mind a mother of immortal song. 
Nine months she then, nay years, nine years she long 
Within her wears, bears, cares and moulds the same: 
The widow of an insight lost she lives, with aim 
Now known, and hand at work now never wrong. 
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Sweet fire, the sire of muse, my soul needs this; 
I want the one rapture of an inspiration. 

‘O then if in my lagging lines you miss 

The roll, the rise, the carol, the creation, 

My winter world, that scarcely breathes that bliss 
Now, yields you, with some sighs, our explanation. 












His winter world! It was destined sooner than he dreamed 
to give place to the unwaning spring. Dr. Bridges (to whose 
words we turn once again, because the knowledge of a physician 
as well as the wisdom of a friend went into them) declares 
that our poet made no struggle for life when the fever of 1889 
attacked him. He had fought his good fight and carried arms 
no longer: but the God of Battles knew. And on the 8th of 
June—the month he had loved so well!—Gerard Hopkins’ soul 
marched quietly over the borderland to victory. 

But little remains to be said. The poems have been per- 
mitted to speak for themselves, and if their faults are con- 
spicuous enough, so too is their unique and magnetic attrac- 
tion. No doubt this is in the nature of an acquired taste. 
They were not written for the public (during their maker’s 
lifetime not one of them was put into print!) they were written 
for the consolation of the poet and a few chosen friends. And 
to such readers no concessions need be made. Father Hop- 
kins’ very delicate craftsmanship—and not less the singularity 
of his mental processes—might produce on some minds an im- 
pression of artificiality. Yet nothing could be further from the 
fact, for in all the poems of his manhood there is a poignant, 
even a passionate sincerity. It is quite true that his elliptical 
and involved expression mars more than one poem of rare and 
vital imagining. It is true also, and of the nature of the case, 

_ that our poet was to a certain degree self-centered in his 
dream of life. He was not an egoist; but it must be obvious 
that from first to last he was an individualist. And in our 
human reckonings the individualist pays, and then he pays 
again; and after that, in Wilde’s phrase, he keeps on paying! 

Yet in the final count his chances of survival are excellent. 

Outside of the poets, Father Hopkins’ work has had no recog- 

nition and no understanding; but his somewhat exotic in- 

fluence might easily be pointed out in one or two of the fore- 
most Catholic songsters of to-day. And for all its aloofness, 
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the young priest’s work struck root in the poetic past. Its 
subtle and complex fancifulness and its white heat of spiritual- 
ity go back in direct line to that earlier Jesuit, Father South- 
well; while one would wager that Hopkins knew and loved 
other seventeenth-century lyrists beside the very manifest Cra- 
shaw. It is by no means without significance, moreover, to 
note that Coventry Patmore’s Odes “To the Unknown Eros,” 
and Browning’s masterpiece ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” both 
appeared in that memorable 1868 when Gerard entered upon 
his novitiate. Those were the days when a young poet might, 
almost without public comment, fling out to the world his 
daring and beautiful gift. 

After all there is nothing sadder in the world of letters 
than a fragment—unless it be a fragmentary genius! And al- 
ways in proportion to the magic of the fragment, and to its 
_ promise, is the depth of this sadness. We can nowise escape 
such a shadow of incompleteness in treating Father Hopkins’ 
work. We cannot, as yet, gather the fundamental materials 
for more than a tentative criticism. His poems are scattered 
in a few precious anthologies, still awaiting the zeal of col- 
lector and editor. It seems probable, unless he himself de- 
stroyed them during the last years, that a number of them are 
still—somewhere—in manuscript form; for of those already 
published, about one-third have been given in this article. 
Merely great poetry is, of course, seldom popular; although 
the greatest of all poetry—that of Homer and Dante and 
Shakespeare—strikes a universal echo in the hearts of men. 
It is inclusive, and it is written not as an escape from life but 
as the inevitable and impassioned expression of life itself. 
Gerard Hopkins’ artistry was not of this supreme sort. He 
was essentially a minor poet: he wrote incredibly little and 
he interpreted few phases of human experience. But, with the 
minor poet’s distinctive merit, he worked his narrow field with 
completeness and intensity. And who can deny that the very 
quality which seemed, at worst, an eccentric and literate man- 
nerism, proved itself in the finer passages a strikingly original 
and authentic inspiration? 

NoTE.—Father Hopkins’ published verses can be found in the following volumes: Orby 
Shipley’s Carmina Mariana, Canon Beeching’s Lyra Sacra, and Miles’ Poets and Poetry of the 
Century, Vol. VIII. ; which last contains also Robert Bridges’ critique. 


The author desires to acknowledge her indebtedness to Miss Louise Imogen Guiney for 
many otherwise inaccessible details of our poet's history. 
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BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


V. 


w2HE is a noble-hearted creature,’ a man of much 


penetration had once said of Eleanor Dering, 
** but, like all the rest of us, she has the defects 
of her qualities. What are they? Well, chiefly 

eee «=6perhaps an ardent idealism which leads her to 
feel a strong desire to play Providence to her fellow-creatures, 
to lift them up to certain heights, and to set their feet in paths 
where she thinks they should go.” He paused a moment. 
‘* It’s rather a dangerous business,” he added meditatively, “ and 
some day she may come to grief over it.” 

Granting the accuracy of this forecast, it was at least cer- 
tain that the day prophesied had not yet dawned when Miss 
Dering felt herself moved so strongly to play Providence to 
the social derelict whom she met in the wilds of the Sierra. 
The idea of holding out a hand of possible rescue to him 
had, as we know, occurred to her as soon as she heard his 
story; but when he entered her path in such strangely oppor- 
tune fashion, it seized her with the force of fascination. That 
a charm in the man himself had anything to do with this she 
would not have acknowledged, yet there could be no doubt 
that Trescott possessed a singular attraction for women, the 
more powerful because unconsciously exercised; and this charm 
_ was not lessened, but rather—for a woman of Eleanor Dering’s 
temperament—increased by the shadow which now lay over 
him, which had worn the lines on his face and put the haunted 
look in his eyes. The ardent heart within her went out to 
help—to help; and to this end she exerted all her own charm 
to influence the man whom she felt instinctively would be pe- 
culiarly susceptible to such influence from his long exile. 

It was indeed like stepping back into another half-forgotten 
world to Trescott that evening at Las Joyas—‘ The Jewels,” 
as the little ranch in the tar heights was poetically called. 
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In order to obtain food for the large number of animals in the 
train, it was necessary to gain, if possible, one of these widely 
separated ranches for the night’s halt. But the camp was 
made quite away from the rude house or patch of cultivated 
land. It was in an open space under a group of noble, soar- 
ing pines that the great blazing fire of resinous boughs threw 
its rich radiance over the white canvas of the tent erected 
near-by; over the moving forms of men and animals; over 
the piles of pack-saddles and other equipment for the road; 
over the table improvised on the top of the camp chest, from 
which the materials to set it forth in such strangely civilized 
fashion were drawn; on the handsome, typically worldly face 
of Mr. Dering, who spent half his time promoting great min- 
ing ventures in the chief capitals of Europe, and the other 
half looking after them in the remote wilds where nature 
buries her treasures; and on Eleanor Dering as she sat with 
her hat thrown aside, the brilliant firelight playing over her 
fair hair and showing the frank delight of her lovely face. 

And this delight was not only in the picturesqueness of 
her surroundings, in the cool, aromatic breath of the night at 
this high elevation, and in the sense of the great, trackless 
Sierra, with its mystery and its awe, its mighty heights, its 
chasms, torrents, and forests which encompassed them; but in 
the fact that, for the present at least, Trescott was, so to speak, 
safely under her hand, the guest of her father, and apparently 
not ill pleased to eome once more in touch with the world he 
had forsaken. 

Perhaps Mr. Dering himself felt this, as he talked to the 
man who had been his subordinate long enough for him to 
know something of his fine skill as engineer and draughtsman ; 
for presently, as they sat by the fire smoking, he remarked 
carelessly : 

“‘Isn’t it about time for you to go back to civilization, 
Trescott? It strikes me that you’ve been in the Sierra as 
long as it’s well to remain.” 

In the pause which followed this speech, Trescott was aware 
that Eleanor, who had been accompanying their conversation 
by lightly touching the strings of a mandolin which one of 
the music-loving Mexicans had brought along, suddenly held 
her hand motionless on the last chord, and he knew that she 


was listening for his answer. It came a little constrainedly. 
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“‘ Civilization does not offer anything very tempting to me,” 

he said; ‘‘while, as it chances, the Sierra offers a good deal 
of solid value.” 

“As for example—?” 

“An extremely good gold prospect out in the Sierra be- 
yond Urbeleja, for one thing.” 

“Indeed!”’ The seasoned promoter pricked up his ears, 
“If it’s anything very good, you might let your friends in- 
to it. You know you can’t handle a really paying prospect 
alone. If you had only let me know before I left the Santa 
Catalina, I’d have gone out there and looked at it, and per- 
haps have carried it to London with me, where I’m going to 
float some other properties. Even now—but, no”—regretiully 
— “it would mean several days, and I must make Durango 
by the fifteenth, so as to keep an appointment in New York 
on the twentieth.” 

Eleanor saw relief clearly stamped on the countenance over 
which the firelight played revealingly. ‘Either he hasn’t any 
prospect,” she thought, ‘‘ or it is only an excuse to stay here.” 

“It isn’t really in shape yet for such promoting as yours,” 
Trescott was meanwhile saying. ‘‘You know you only care to 
handle big things. One couldn’t ask a million or two for a 
prospect like this.” 

“‘There’s no telling what it might become, however. Has 
it ever been worked before? How wide a vein have you? 
And how much ore in sight?” 

The information was given without hesitation and with ex- 
plicit directness; but also with a lack of interest which struck 
Eleanor, if not her father. ‘‘ He cares nothing about it,” she 
said to herself. ‘“‘ It ¢s only an excuse.” 

“Hum!” Mr. Dering pondered. ‘‘ That may be something 
_very large. If I could only have seen it! Tell you what, 
Trescott, you can surely join us for a few days in our ride 
through the Sierra. Not to speak of the pleasure of your so- 
ciety, your knowledge of the country will be invaluable—I don’t 
believe any of these rascals of mine know much about the trails 
—and you can give me all the points about your mine, as well 
as about the other mineral resources of this region.” 

Trescott was so much surprised by the wild desire which 
leaped within him to agree to this proposal, that for a moment 
he did not reply. Then he said, almost sternly: 
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‘Impossible. I am now on my way to attend to some 
business.” 

“It can’t be pressing—nobody’s business is in the Sierra,” 
Mr. Dering urged, with incontrovertible knowledge of the coun- 
try. ‘‘You’d better come with us. It’ll do you good, and per- 
haps save Eleanor from breaking her neck over some precipice 
‘I’m certain it isn’t every day that such a social opportunity 
is offered you.” 

“It may be that the social opportunity is a drawback rather 
than an inducement,” said a soft voice. 

Trescott looked quickly across at the girl leaning forward 
in the firelight, and what he read in the beautiful, eager eyes 
fell like a weight in the scale of his hesitation. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “the inducement is so great 
that I find myself unable to resist it. For a few days, then” 
—to Mr. Dering—‘‘I shall be glad to accompany you. I am 
a better guide than Alejandro, at least; and, perhaps”—he 
looked again at Eleanor—‘‘I may be able to show you some 
things in the Sierra which you might miss without me.” 


Once in every man’s life, although generally for a very brief 
space of time, the gates of Paradise open, and entering he 
dwells within, breathing enchanted airs, wandering down flowery 
ways, over meadows starred with asphodel and under the shade 
of perftume-laden boughs. Like Adam he does not linger there 
alone, and, like Adam also, when he goes forth he never re- 
turns, however long the years of life may be. Nor is it in exe 
treme youth that he is most likely to find his way within these 
gates. He must have wandered in the desert, and drank the 
bitter waters of life, before he can feel the divine loveliness of 
the green shades, or taste the sweetness of the sparkling foun- 
tains. 

These gates opened for Trescott when he rode by Eleanor 
Dering’s side out of the camp of Las Joyas the next morning. 
He had said to himself, with a certain recklessness, that for a 
- few days—a few days only—he would enjoy the pleasure of an 
association such as he had never known before and was never 
likely to know again. But he had a sense of something more 
than this as the forest opened its arms to them and the trail 
led upward into yet higher regions. It was as if in following 
it, through the crystal beauty of the early day, he were leav- 
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“‘ Civilization does not offer anything very tempting to me,” 
he said; ‘‘while, as it chances, the Sierra offers a good deal 
of solid value.” 

“As for example—?” 

“An extremely good gold prospect out in the Sierra be- 
yond Urbeleja, for one thing.” 

“Indeed! ’”’ The seasoned promoter pricked up his ears. 
“If it’s anything very good, you might let your friends in- 
to it. You know you can’t handle a really paying prospect 
alone. If you had only let me know before I left the Santa 
Catalina, I’d have gone out there and looked at it, and per- 
haps have carried it to London with me, where I’m going to 
float some other properties. Even now—but, no”—regretfully 
— it would mean several days, and I must make Durango 
by the fifteenth, so as to keep an appointment in New York 
on the twentieth.” 

Eleanor saw relief clearly stamped on the countenance over 
which the firelight played revealingly. ‘Either he hasn’t any 
prospect,” she thought, “‘ or it is only an excuse to stay here.” 

“It isn’t really in shape yet for such promoting as yours,” 
Trescott was meanwhile saying. ‘‘You know you only care to 
handle big things. One couldn’t ask a million or two for a 
prospect like this.” 

“‘ There’s no telling what it might become, however. Has 
it ever been worked before? How wide a vein have you? 
And how much ore in sight?” 

The information was given without hesitation and with ex- 
plicit directness; but also with a lack of interest which struck 
Eleanor, if not her father. ‘‘ He cares nothing about it,’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ It ¢s only an excuse.” 

“Hum!” Mr. Dering pondered. ‘‘ That may be something 


- very large. If I could only have seen it! Tell you what, 


Trescott, you can surely join us for a few days in our ride 
through the Sierra. Not to speak of the pleasure of your so- 
ciety, your knowledge of the country will be invaluable—I don’t 
believe any of these rascals of mine know much about the trails 
—and you can give me all the points about your mine, as well 
as about the other mineral resources of this region.” 

Trescott was so much surprised by the wild desire which 
leaped within him to agree to this proposal, that for a moment 
he did not reply. Then he said, almost sternly: 
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‘‘Impossible. I am now on my way to attend to some 
business.” 

“It can’t be pressing—nobody’s business is in the Sierra,” 
Mr. Dering urged, with incontrovertible knowledge of the coun- 
try. ‘‘You’d better come with us. It’ll do you good, and per- 
haps save Eleanor from breaking her neck over some precipice 
‘I’m certain it isn’t every day that such a social opportunity 
is offered you.” 

“It may be that the social opportunity is a drawback rather 
than an inducement,” said a soft voice. 

Trescott looked quickly across at the girl leaning forward 
in the firelight, and what he read in the beautiful, eager eyes 
fell like a weight in the scale of his hesitation. * 

“On the contrary,” he said, “the inducement is so great 
that I find myself unable to resist it. For a few days, then” 
—to Mr. Dering—‘‘I shall be glad to accompany you. I am 
a better guide than Alejandro, at least; and, perhaps”—he 
looked again at Eleanor—‘‘I may be able to show you some 
things in the Sierra which you might miss without me.” 


Once in every man’s life, although generally for a very brief 
space of time, the gates of Paradise open, and entering he 
dwells within, breathing enchanted airs, wandering down flowery 
ways, over meadows starred with asphodel and under the shade 
of perfume-laden boughs. Like Adam he does not linger there 
alone, and, like Adam also, when he goes forth he never re- 
turns, however long the years of life may be. Nor is it in ex- 
treme youth that he is most likely to find his way within these 
gates. He must have wandered in the desert, and drank the 
bitter waters of life, before he can feel the divine loveliness of 
the green shades, or taste the sweetness of the sparkling foun- 
tains. 

These gates opened for Trescott when he rode by Eleanor 
Dering’s side out of the camp of Las Joyas the next morning. 
He had said to himself, with a certain recklessness, that for a 
- few days—a few days only—he would enjoy the pleasure of an 
association such as he had never known before and was never 
likely to know again. But he had a sense of something more 
than this as the forest opened its arms to them and the trail 
led upward into yet higher regions. It was as if in following 
it, through the crystal beauty of the early day, he were leav- 
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ing the past and all that it contained behind and mounting into 
a new existence. 

And never had existence, old or new, a more idyllic set- 
ting than the Sierra gave. When they had gained the summit 
up which they had climbed, and, freshened in every energy by 
the airs which awaited them, rode onward at a quickened pace, 


it was into a veritable region of enchantment that they entered, 


for again the trail led them over a vast plateau, where tall 
pines and evergreen oaks rose in columned stateliness to im- 
mense height, while the interlacing boughs formed overhead an 
expanse of foliage through which the faintest wandering breeze 
woke a murmur like the voice of the sea. And then it car- 
ried them through winding defiles between the hills, full of 
such enchanting loveliness of trees and interlacing vines and 
swiftly fleeting water, that nature, like a siren, seemed breath- 
ing on every side alluring invitations to linger. ‘‘ Why do you 
hasten?” leafy depths and gleaming water murmured. “ Life 
is long and sad, and its dusty plains are many. You may never 
again see anything to gladden your eyes so beautiful and fresh 
as this. Stay with us—stay!” ‘‘It required,” Eleanor wistfully 
remarked, ‘“‘ more than the courage of Ulysses to resist these se- 
ductive invitations, and ride on.’’ 

For the noon rest they halted in a region of mighty rocks 
resembling castles, fortresses, and towers. Like tokens of some 
forgotten warfare of the gods, the stupendous masses lay in the 
verdurous forest, while the pigmy forms of men and animals 
wound among them like passing shadows, of as little account as 
the squirrels that played over their hoary battlements. What 
was it to them that some of these insignificant beings leveled 
impertinent cameras at their majesty of ages, or dashed their 
outlines down upon paper? It was Trescott who, by Miss Der- 
ing’s request, sketched some of the splendid masses, with much 
fanciful talk and weaving of tales about them. 

** Are those Aztec myths, or are they your own?” Elea- 
nor presently asked. 

‘They are my own conception of what the primitive mind 
would have thought,” he replied, smiling. ‘“‘I am presump- 
tuous enough to believe that I know something of the primi- 
tive mind, because the people of these mountains—who are not 
Aztec at all, by the way, but a pure Indian race of great an- 
tiquity—are wonderfully primitive in their ideas, traditions, 
and customs.” ‘ 
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“You seem to know them very well.” 

“I have eaten their bread and salt for many days. I 
should know them well.” 

There was a pause. The sketch grew under his hand, 
while Miss Dering looked away to where Alejandro had lighted 
a small fire to boil water for tea. The pale blue smoke rose 
beautifully into the still, sunlit air, amid the gray, lichened 
rocks and the abounding foliage of the trees. Mr. Dering 
lay stretched out in the shade upon a gay-colored blanket, the 
mozos were loosening the pack-saddles, that the mules might 
feed in comfort on the rich grass—the whole scene was full of 
the charm of this outdoor life, with all its suggestions of 
gypsy-like freedom, its association with things wild and de- 
lightful. 

‘Just now,” she said, “I can imagine the conditions of 
such lives as those better than any other. The world of what 
we call civilization seems so infinitely remote. What have we 
to do with cities, railroads, theaters, libraries, nay, even with 
houses and the lives of those who live in them? We have 
gone back to the primitive world, to the heart of nature. We, 
too, can sing: ; 


““* Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.’ ” 


Through the clear atmosphere her sweet, gay voice was 
borne to the ear of Mr. Dering. He turned his head and re- 
garded her with a smile, in which was much satirical amuse- 
ment, as well as pitying indulgence. 

“You would soon find that ‘winter and rough weather’ 
were enemies enough, if you were exposed to them,” he said. 
‘‘Lying under the greenwood tree is all very well as we are 
at present, but a storm or two puts a different face on the 
Sierra. And you mustn’t forget that there are occasionally 
some enemies here besides winter and rough weather—else we 
shouldn’t see quite so many crosses along the road.” 
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A quick cloud fell over the brightness of the girl’s face. 

“Mr. Trescott says that those were all put there a long time 
ago,” she hastily answered. ‘‘ He says that although there were 
once a great many bandits among these wild heights, every- 
thing of that kind is over, and the Sierra is now perfectly safe.” 

“He’s quite right,” Mr. Dering answered carelessly. ‘‘ Un- 
der ordinary circumstances the Sierra is safe enough, the ban- 
dits have all been shot and travelers are not interferred with. 
But if I had an enemy, I shouldn’t particularly care to meet 
him out on these trails. I’ve heard of a few crosses being put 
up, even in my time.” 

**Why should we talk of such things?” asked Eleanor im- 
patiently. ‘“‘They are very inappropriate to these beautiful 
scenes! I am sure that nobody is killed in the Sierra now; 
but—if such things did happen—we have no enemies to fear.” 

“‘Probably not,” assented her father lazily—‘‘ Oyéd, hombre,” 
he cried suddenly and angrily in Spanish, as he lifted himself on 
his elbow, “ what is the meaning of this? Why don’t you look 
after your mules better?” 

“Pardon, sefior”; answered a tall, dark-browed arriero, 
who had come dashing into the camp after several of his packe 
mules, who, at sight of the feeding animals of the Santa Catalina 
party, had left the trail to join them. “The mules got away 
so suddenly that we had not time to stop them.” Then his 
glance fell on Trescett; whom the commotion startled into look- 
ing up from his drawing, and a sudden expression of unmis- 
takable surprise appeared on his face. ‘‘ Buenos dias, Don 
Felipe,” he said, with the air and manner of an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Trescott nodded in reply, and then as the mules were driven 
off and quiet restored, Miss Dering said: 

“‘It must be very pleasant to feel that all these people are 
your friends.” 

“I don’t particularly care to include that man in my list 
of friends,” Trescott answered. “‘ He’s rather a bad proposi- 
tion.” 

‘He seems to know you.” 

‘Oh, yes, he knows me; his business is that of conducting 
pack-trains to and fro through the Sierra, and we have met— 
on the road and elsewhere.” 


* What is his name?”’ 
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It was a careless question; but Trescott paused for an in- 
stant before answering it. 

“His name,” he said, “is Cruz—and his appearance, con- 
sidering that. we were just talking of crosses, seems rather an 
odd coincidence.” 

**It is odd,” she agreed. ‘“ And he looks—I don’t want to 
do injustice to one who is probably an estimable citizen—but 
he looks as if he might, under other circumstances, have aided 
in putting up a cross or two himself.” 

Trescott laughed. ‘‘I don’t think you do him injustice,” 
he said. “I’m afraid there’s no doubt that he has missed his 
vocation, owing to these dull times of law and order. A few 
decades ago he would have done a much better business put- 
ting up crosses along these trails than he now does in taking 
trains of merchandise over them.” 

. “But it zs a time of law and order—he wouldn’t venture to 
do anything of the kind now?” 

“Not without great provocation, and unless he fancied the 
chances for escaping detection good. Given those chances, 
however, I don’t think he would hesitate a moment.” Then he 
looked up with an air of relief. ‘“ Alejandro is announcing /a 
comida,” he said. 

There followed a pleasant half-hour round the camp-chest, 
with its plentiful supply of solid food, together with claret and 
tea. Then another half-hour of smoking on the part of the 
men and of much gay talk on the part of all, while the mozos, 
with many shouts and adjurations, replaced their burdens on the 
backs of the mules. Then, all things being again in order, they 
put themselves once more in the saddle, and resumed their 
march through the fair green solitudes. As they rode away 
Eleanor turned and waved her hand in farewell to the sylvan 
loveliness of the spot where they had rested. 

‘‘It makes me sad to think that I may never see it again,” 
she said, meeting Trescott’s eyes. ‘“‘ There is something about 
this journey which seems singularly typical of life, although, of 
course, all journeys are that, in more or less degree. We linger 
for awhile in these enchanting places, and then, whether we 
wish it or not, we must pass on and leave them behind.” 

** As sooner or later we leave everything behind.” 

‘Yes; but one doesn’t often feel that, as I feel it here. 
For, you see, I am not coming back.” 
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“You are not returning with your father?” 

“No; papa thinks that the Santa Catalina is no place for 
me, and that I should go to my aunt in Paris. It will be— 
But what is he saying? Oh, he wants us to ride faster and 
pass this pack-train. Andale, Bonita! Show what you can do, 
my pretty mula/ See, Mr. Trescott, it is the same pack-train 
that disturbed our camp. I remember the face of the tall ar- 
riero—and how he stares at us!” 


VI. 


At Los Charcos—which was the name of the Lopez ranch— 
there had been no change in the outward aspect of things since 
Trescott first rode up to the log house. The work on the 
mine, now safely ‘“‘ denounced,” had as yet brought no money 
to any one concerned; and the simple life of the househald 
went on in all its details just as it had before the advent of 
the stranger, whom its members now regarded as almost one 
of themselves. 

Only to one of them had his coming made a difference so 
great that when he was gone, even for a short absence, it was 
as if the sun vanished out of heaven. With the intense passion 
of her race, Ramona had merged her very existence into that 
of the man who seemed to her to belong to a higher order of 
being, and yet had stooped from this order to her lowliness. 
That she was happy in the strange fact that he had found 
something in her to attract his regard and tenderness there 
could be no doubt; but this happiness was always shadowed 
by the fear she had once expressed. ‘‘ You cannot stay in the 
Sierra always,” she said, “and when you go away what will 
you do with poor Ramona, who knows nothing?” He had in- 
deed assured her that she knew all he desired, and that, having 
no more part in the world ‘‘out yonder,” the Sierra would 
always content him; but even then a deep instinct had kept 
her from really believing this; and as time went on the dread 
of inevitable change, of the time when he would feel a call 
summoning him back to his own people and his old life, lay 
always like a weight upon her heart. 

This was especially the case when, as now frequently hap- 
pened, Trescott left Los Charcos on one excuse or another— 
really impelled by a growing spirit of restlessness—and was 
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absent for several days together. She did not know that this 
restlessness was bringing about the psychological moment when 
an influence out of the past might find him prepared to yield 
to it; but she feared and distrusted all that foreboded change. 
It was with a sadly yearning heart, therefore, that she had seen 
him ride away on the fateful day when he met Eleanor Dering 
on the brink of the Quebrada Honda, and two days later she 
wandered out at twilight to the end of the arroyo opening into 
the valley, in the faint, hardly defined hope of meeting him on 
his possible return. 

As she went, breathing the sweet, fresh odors of resinous 
trees and plants and listening to the voice of the stream, which 
rushed in wild tumult down the gorge, to fall, on issuing, into 
the pools (/os charcos) which gave its name to the ranch, she 
had a sense of pleasure in these things which it would have 
been absolutely impossible for her to express. She was a true 
daughter of the Sierra, inasmuch as they thrilled to her inmost 
being, and when away she pined for them as a dumb animal 
pines for that to which it has been accustomed. But to analyze 
or describe her sensations with regard to them was far beyond 
her power. Dimly, but only dimly, conscious of her pleasure, 
she was standing by one of the pools, listening to the deep 
music of the stream, when she suddenly saw an unwelcome 
sight—a pack-train, emerging from the arroyo, the loaded ani- 
mals coming in single file along the shelf-like trail, with the 
whistles and cries, the admonishing ‘‘ Wacho/” ‘‘ Mula!’ of 
the arrieros sounding behind them. 

Her heart sank. There were many pack-trains crossing the 
Sierra beside that of Cruz Sanchez, but few of them ever came 
to Los Charcos, and she had an immediate instinct that this 
was his. He had not been at the ranch since he was dis- 
missed as her suitor, and she had cherished the hope that he 
would not come again, but now she knew that the hope was 
vain; that he had come. That his coming tallied so exactly 
with the absence of Trescott seemed an ill omen. It could 
not have happened by calculation, she knew, unless—unless— 
Had the men met on the way, and was Cruz coming to tell 
her that the gringo to whom she had given her heart was lying 
dead in some dark pass with a knife thrust in his back? The 
extreme improbability that if this were so Cruz would come to 
tell her of it, thereby convicting himself of a crime for which 
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there is short, sharp shrift in Mexico, did not occur to her. 
A wild panic of fear and foreboding seized and rooted her to 
the spot where she stood. She hardly looked at the long train 
of laden animals as they went by, nor at the men accompany- 
ing them. She was waiting for the man who came last, and 
who proved to be, as instinct had forewarned her, no other 
than Cruz. 

He halted in his surprise at meeting her, and as they stood 
for an instant regarding each other, he read the deadly fear 
and anxiety in her eyes. It gave him a distinct gratification, 
as any proof of power affords gratification to certain natures. 
He took off his hat with an air of exaggerated deference, for 
the Mexican peon has, when it pleases him, the manners of an 
hidalgo. 

** Buenas tardes, Ramona,” he said. ‘‘ Many thanks for com- 
ing to meet me.” 

** You know well, Cruz Sanchez, that I did not come to meet 
you,” Ramona answered, drawing up her stately figure. “I 
did not think we should see you again at Los Charcos.” 

“‘And you are not pleased to see me,” he returned with 
bitterness. ‘‘You are afraid that I have come to make trouble 
with your gringo lover—for I knew he was ¢hat when he in- 
terfered between us! You were always glad enoygh to see 
me before he came.” 

“You lie!” said the girl tersely. ‘“ You know that I was 
never glad to see you, that I told you over and over again 
that I cared nothing for you. And as for whether Don Fe- 
lipe is my lover or not, that is no affair of yours.” 

“TI will make it my affair, for, say what you please, you 
would have listened to me at last but for him.” 

“I would never have listened to you—never!” she reiter- 
ated passionately. ‘‘And’’—with a brave show of contempt— 
“TI have no need to fear your making trouble with him. He 
would soon teach you your place. He is un caballero, and 
you are only an arrtero.” 

“‘ Caballero or no, he shall answer to me sooner or later for 
his interference between us,” said the arrzero with flashing eyes. 


‘And you are a fool to believe that he will think of you a 

day longer than his business keeps him in the Sierra.” 
“That is no affair of yours,” she repeated, ‘‘ but I have . 

faith in him—perfect faith.” 
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“You have?” he sneered. ‘‘Then it is a pity that you 
could not have seen him as I saw him yesterday. The Gerente 
of the Santa Catalina is crossing the Sierra with his daughter, 
the Sefiorita Americana, and a great train of men and mules. 
I passed the condicta at the noon rest, and with them—sitting 
apart with the sefiorita—who is beautiful as la Maria Santis- 
sima herself—was Don Felipe. From an old friend of mine in 
the train I learned that he had joined them the-day before, 
and that he is traveling out of the country with them. So, 
doubting whether you knew this—for it would be like a gringo 
if he went away without even bidding you farewell—I have come 
out of my way to tell you.” : 

“It is false!’ Ramona said. ‘I do not believe it.” 

“False! Dios de mi alma! Shall I call Tobalito and Pépe 
to swear to it?” 

She put out her hand with a detaining gesture, for he 
turned as if to summon the other arrieros. She was conscious 
of a sudden stricture about her heart, a feeling as though it 
were crushed in a strong and cruel grasp, but she struggled 
gallantly to show her scorn of the malice which was torturing her. 

‘There is no need to call Tobalito and Pépe,” she said. 
‘‘It may be true that you passed such a train on the road. Why 
should not the Gerente of the Santa Catalina go over the 
Sierra and the sejiorita, his daughter, accompany him? I have 
nothing to do with them. What is false is that Don Felipe 
has gone with them. He has gone to get supplies for the mine.” 

“No doubt he told you so,” Cruz answered mockingly. 
‘He is not the first man who has lied to a woman. But why 
should he have gene for supplies just when the sefiorita is in 
the Sierra, if not for the purpose of meeting her? Bah! thou 
art a fool, Ramona! I will.wager my best mule that he will 
never return to you—unless, indeed, the gold in the mine 
brings him back!” 

The confidence of his assertion, the triumph of his tone, 
were more than Ramona could bear. All the strength of her 
passionate love and faith rose up to meet him. 

‘*And I,” she said, “am so sure that he has not gone to 
meet her, and that he will return, that I am ready to wager 
more than a mule—I am ready to wager myself upon it. I 
am so sure of him, that 1 do not hesitate te declare that if he 
goes away with this woman I will marry you—for what differ- 
ence would it make then what became of me? This will show 
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you how little I believe you, how certain I am that he will 
come back to me! And now I have not another word to say 
to you.” 

She turned, gathering her rebozo more closely around her, 
after the fashion of Mexican women, and passed so swiftly away 
that he had no opportunity to detain her, had he desired to 
do so. But in fact he felt no such desire. Her last words 
had overwhelmed him. She had meant them as the supreme 
expression of her faith in Trescott, but they contained another 
meaning, another possibility, and another hope for the man 
who heard them. 


VII. 


It was in a stream-fed glen between the hills that the 
Dering party made its halt the next night. These camps were 
a continual source of delight to Eleanor. All camping scenes 
are more or less picturesque, but, as she often remarked, there 
was no element of the picturesque lacking here. The fire of 
great pine logs, the tent which shielded her father and her- 
self from the heavy frost or drenching dew of these high re- 
gions, the delicately formed mules, the Mexicans in their 
bright-colored zarapes and peaked hats, with the woodland 
surroundings, the solemn hills and flowing water—al]l made up 
a scene which she contemplated every evening with an ever- 
renewed sense of passionate pleasure. 

This evening, as usual, she was seated at some little dis- 
tance from the camp, taking in all the charm of the picture. 
The work of pitching the tent and making the fire was over. 
The mules had been watered and were now feeding. The men 
were bringing fuel to keep up the fire during the night. Ale- 
jandro was setting the table for the evening meal, while Mr. 
Dering, seated like Abraham at the door of his tent, gave now 
and then peremptory orders to the mozos. It had been broad 
daylight when they halted; but twilight is short in these lati- 
tudes, and dusk was now gathering, bringing out the rich radi- 
ance of the firelight, as the flames leaped upward from the resin- 
ous mass of burning wood, throwing their light on the es- 
carpment of the rocky hillside overhanging the camp, on the 
surrounding masses of foliage, and on the moving figures of 
men and animals. Overhead a silver moon, cut sharply in 
half, was riding buoyantly through the violet sky, effacing the 
stars, that gleamed, however, in full golden luster, lower down 
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above the hill-crests. The stream was chanting the sweetest 
conceivable song as it hurried over its stones, and all the 
fragrant, pungent odors which night draws torth in the forest, 
and especially in the neighborhood of water, filled the air. 

“Isn’t it delightful?” said Eleanor, with a soft sigh of 
enjoyment. ‘‘ How sorry I am that we are one day nearer 
to the end! I wish we could lose our way and wander in 
the Sierra for a month.” 

Trescott, who was stretched out on the ground beside her, 
looked up with a smile. 

“That might be easily accomplished,’’ he said. ‘But it is 
best not to wander here too long, or you might never find your 
way out. The Sierra has a fascination which is hard to break 
when one has dwelt in it long.” 

‘* As I have told you, I can imagine that,” she said. ‘‘ The 
world we know seems so far away, and so undesirable—” 

‘Very far away, and very undesirable,” he echoed. 

‘* And in these enchanted solitudes,’’ she went on, “ one un- 
derstands the passion for nature and things wild and free, which 
now and again makes men break away from all restraints of 
civilization and, in some remote region like this, go back to 
the primitive life. It is the feeling which at this moment makes 
me sorry to see another camp-fire yonder.” 

Trescott started, and following the direction of her glance, 
saw at a distance of several hundred yards up the narrow val- 
ley what was indeed the unmistakable gleam of another fire. 
For the first time since they had been journeying in the Sierra, 
their place of rest was shared with other human beings. An 
annoyance which had a deeper root than Miss Dering’s fanciful 
objection, made him frown a little. But he spoke carelessly 
enough : 

“It is the camp of some pack-train. A day’s march in the 
Sierra is so much the same for every one that the camping- 
places are often shared.” 

“I don’t like it,” Eleanor said. ‘‘ I wish we could move on.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too late for that now.” 

‘* Of course it’s too late. Papa would never hear of any- 
thing so absurd. ‘What possible harm can the camp do us?’ 
he would say. I couldn’t make him understand that it spoils 
the charm of our solitude.” 

‘‘In order to feel that the charm of solitude is spoiled, one 
must first appreciate it. Mr. Dering, I think, hardly does that.” 
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“I’m sure he doesn’t. On the contrary, he is longing to 
get out of the Sierra, and find himself in a Pullman car. His 
only consolation for being here, is the enormity he is contem- 
plating, of trying to bring a railroad into this heavenly region.” 

Trescott laughed. ‘‘ You must have overheard some of our 
conversations.” 

“T have lain in the tent at night and heard you telling him 
as you smoked together before the fire, all about elevations 
and possible routes, and ‘immense deposits of timber.’ Fancy 
talking of these grand forests as ‘deposits of timber!’ The 
very expression is a sacrilege, for it implies such possibilities 
of destruction. I should like to have sovereign power here, so 
that these great heights should always remain ‘the inviolate 
hills.’” 

“And I,” said he in a tone which was only half-jesting, 
“should like to have power to crown you queen of the Sierra. 
I would, however, make a condition that you should make your 
home here, like a true greenwood sovereign.” 

‘‘ At this moment I feel as if nothing could be more de- 
sirable. And yet”—her tone suddenly changed, as her eyes 
turned full on him—‘‘ even while we talk in this way, we know 
that we are deceiving ourselves, that it is all a play, that we are 
the children of civilization, and that we can never throw away 
our heritage, however much we may desire to do‘so.” 

Trescott met the gaze which challenged him. 

‘You have learned or divined a great deal,” he said, ‘‘ and 
nothing more truly than that. For you are right. We cannot 
throw away our heritage, however much we may desire to do 
so—and some of us desire it exceedingly. We may come close 
to nature and primitive lives; but between us and them there 
isa deep gulf set—a gulf of difference which nothing can bridge. 


And when we fancy we have accomplished what we desire, that 


we have forgotten our heritage, and that we are content, there 
comes a mysterious rebound toward all that we have forsaken, 
and we find ourselves drawn, by cords which we cannot resist, 
toward the thing we have cast off and renounced.” 

** Ah, you acknowledge it!” she cried—and now her eyes 
shone with something like triumph—“I knew that it must be 
so. It is strenuous, it is exhausting, it is even terrible in some 
of its aspects and revolting in others, that world out yonder: 
but it is there that our destiny is cast, and we dare not for- 
sake it. We must go down to the dusty plain, though our 
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hearts may protest and yearn for the repose of the heights we 
leave.” 

It was with a glow of admiration in his own eyes that he 
looked at the face so brilliantly alive with thought and feeling. 

“Yes”; he said, “‘ you will go—and rightly. For it is where 
you belong. To such as you life shows only its nobler side, 
and you are made to put fresh ceurage into the hearts of those 
who are ready to despair.” 

“Let me, then, put it into your heart,’’ she returned quick- 
ly. With an altogether charming and self-forgetful gesture, she 
laid her hand on his arm. ‘‘ Come with us,” she said. ‘‘ Come 
down to the plain, to the dust, and to the conflict. It is where 
you also belong. Come.” 

Surely a man might have been pardoned had he walked 
through fire at the bidding of that voice, that glance! And 
yet it was no siren invitation, but the stronger for its loftiness, 
for its calling upon all the higher forces of his nature. 

‘You tempt me,” he said hoarsely—‘‘ no, you do not tempt 
—you inspire me beyond my strength to resist. See now! 
we have only two more days of this idyllic life. Let us—let 
me—enjoy it, without thinking of what is to lie beyond. On 
the night we make our last camp I will tell you everything: 
what brought me to the Sierra, and what holds me here; and 
then you shall decide whether I stay, or whether I go with you.” 

Two or three hours later the camp was quiet. The flap of 
the tent was closed, the Mexicans, wrapped in their blankets, 
were stretched around the fire asleep, and even the mules were 
still. The music of the stream now had the silence all to it- 
self, and was the only sound which breke it, except that now 
and then from the thick woods on the farther bank there rose, 
clear and iterative, the note of the whippoorwill. 

To Trescott, as smoking he strolled slowly along the valley 
in the bright ,moonlight, the last sound brought many painful 
memories. It was so far unusual in Mexico, that in all his so- 
journ in the country he had never heard it before; and when 
Miss Dering—exclaiming: ‘Why, there are whipporwills!” 
—had asked the mozos the Mexican name for the bird, they 
had been unable to give it. For himself the plaintive, pierc- 
ing call had far-reaching associations. It carried him back in 
memory to his childhood’s home in the South, to the hedges 
and copses in the old garden where he had played, whence 
this same sound would issue in the fragrant summer twilight 
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and far into the summer night. He remembered how the ne- 
groes would whisper to him that: ‘“‘Sump’en sho gwine to 
happen! Bad luck boun’ to come when de whippo’wills cry 
roun’ de house.” That bad luck seldom followed the presage 
in those childish days did not lessen the superstitious thrill 
with which he had been trained to hear the sound. And it 
was this early impression, no doubt, which gave such depth to 
his last association with it. How the whippoorwills had cried 
around his open window the night before he met Paul Raynor 
in the encounter which ended his friend’s life and ruined his 
own! All the long unnerving agony of pain and remorse came 
back to him as he listened to the ill-omened notes; he saw 
again the black heads shaken, he heard again the solemn tones 
of his nurses and attendants: ‘‘ Bad luck gwine to come when 
yo’ hear de whippo’wills!”’ 

And yet he laughed to himself, not only at the old super- 
stition, but also, somewhat grimly, at the thought that ill luck 
had surely spent itself upon him. What possible misfortune 
remained to come to him? But, even as he asked the ques- 
tion, he remembered the dark, faithful woman in the depths 
of the Sierra, who had given him her heart; and then, as was 
altogether natural, he remembered the man whose enmity to- 
wards himself he knew well, and who was now so near at hand. 

For he had never doubted that the camp at the other end 
of the glade was that of Cruz; and for this reason he was not 
in the least surprised to see the arriero coming, as if by ap- 
pointment, to meet him. In the moonlight the figures of the 
two men were clearly revealed to each other as they ap- 
proached from opposite directions, while the stream by their 
side sang over its stones and the whippoorwills called with 
plaintive insistence from the thickets on the hillside. 

“I wish to speak for a moment with you, sejior,” said 


Cruz, stopping short when they met. 


‘*What do you want?” Trescott asked, pausing also. 

‘I wish to know if you are leaving the Sierra, sefior.” 

“You are insolent to ask the question. What affair is it 
of yours?” 

“You know well what affair it is of mine,’’ the man an- 
swered, dropping the surface deference of his tone. ‘‘ When 
you are gone, Ramona will be willing to marry me.” 

“That is a lie, and you know it.” 

“It is not a lie. I have been at Los Charcos since you 
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left there, and she has told me that if you go away she will 
marry me. Seeing you, therefore, as it appears, on your way 
out of the country, I ask you to tell me plainly if you are 
leaving the Sierra, because the knowledge will spare her much 
long waiting and suspense.” 

There was an instant’s pause—a pause due to the fact that 
Trescott was so angry that he could not immediately trust 
himself to speak. Surely he had entangled his life in a fright- 
ful manner, when this peon had, in a certain sense, a right to 
approach him with questioning which touched the deepest 
points at issue within himself! If he had followed his inclina- 
tion, he would have answered in a manner more forcible than 
speech. But to knock the man down would only have been 
to insure the certainty of his rising, armed with his knife; 
and a personal encounter with an arriero was an impossible 
thing, even if he had not been within sight of the Dering 
camp. When he spoke, however, his tone was the equivalent 
of the blow he felt bound to restrain. 

‘You are a liar,’’ he said sternly. ‘‘I am certain that Ra- 
mona has not made any such promise; and if she had, it 
would give you no right to question me concerning my plans 
and intentions. It is no business of yours whether I go or 
whether I stay in the country, and if you venture to address 
me again, I shall punish your insolence as it deserves.” 

‘There may be two words to that, sefior,” replied the Mex- 
ican, resuming the outward deference which only gave addition- 
al point to the real insolence of his speech and bearing. ‘“ But 
I have nothing more to say to you now, and with thanks al- 
ways (gracias siempre) for your kind consideration, I promise 
that when I address you again you will be ready to answer me.” 

His tone made the last words an unmistakable menace; 
and with them he turned away. Trescott stood still, watching 
the tall figure as it strode along the valley toward the distant 
camp-fire. There was no possibility of doubting the man’s 
sinister meaning; and to feel that one has an absolute and un- 
scrupulous enemy is not an agreeable sensation even to the 
most courageous. He turned to retrace his own steps, and 
as he went back toward his camp the call of the whippoor- 
wills seemed to fill all the listening stillness of the night. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—30 
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THE “PIONEER” TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


JHE report of the proceedings at the recent Con- 

™@ vention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America, held at New Haven, is calculated to 
fill Catholic Temperance advocates in England 
with a holy envy. For, not many months ago, 
a correspondent wrote to Zhe Catholic Times asking if there 
was such a thing as a Catholic Temperance Association in Eng- 
land. He had consulted the ‘‘ Datly Mail” Year-Book of the 
Churches, and found there what professed to be a practically 
complete list of National and International Temperance Socie 
ties; none of these, however, seemed to have any connection 
with the Church. Himself a priest, he then sought for infor- 
mation amongst his ecclesiastical brethren, but none could en- 
lighten him on the point. So he came to the very natural con- 
clusion that, if such a thing existed among Catholics in Eng- 
land, it was not much in the eye of the world. No doubt the 
occasion, shortly after, of the celebration of Cardinal Manning’s 
centenary, both at the Westminster Cathedral and in Hyde 
Park, gave him the information he wanted, while it also justi- 
fied his inference. 

There és, it is clear, at least one Catholic Temperance As- 
sociation in England—“ The League of the Cross ””—but, since 
the death of its founder, it has been, not dead, indeed, nor even 
sleeping, but still, let us say, in a somewhat drowsy state. 
However, advantage was very properly taken of the centenary 
of Cardinal Manning’s birth to revive the enthusiasm which 
characterized the movement during his lifetime. On Sunday, 
July 12, there was a great gathering of original ‘‘ Leaguers”’ in 
Westminster Cathedral, some three thousand in number, who 
were addressed by Canon Murnane, the late Cardinal’s right- 
hand man, and his worthy successor at the head of the or- 
ganization. On the following Sunday there was a demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park, where the numbers of the Leaguers were 
swelled by representatives of various organizations of working- 
men, who have so much to gain by the spread of temperance. 
We earnestly hope-that “The League of the Cross” will be 
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roused to new life by these honors paid to its founder. It is 
now thirty-five years old, and has a glorious record of good 
work done. May that be but the seed of a still more vigorous 
harvest in the near future, till in God’s mercy what Cardinal 
Manning did not hesitate to call ““Our National Vice” has 
ceased to characterize the English nation. 

Cardinal Manning was prominent in all branches of social 
reform, but, in spite of his example, it is to be feared that 
English Catholics, as a body, have not yet taken the foremost 
position in the movement for the improvement of the condition 
of the workers which their faith and their ideals demand of 
them. Believing that society can be saved only by a return 
to the principles of Catholicity, we nevertheless at times allow 
others to surpass us in zeal in the external expression of the 
spirit of Christianity, as they understand it. Few in numbers, 
we lose still more in effectiveness through political disunion, 
for, under our party-system of government, though the evils to 
be remedied are national, the remedies themselves necessarily 
take a party color. Amongst the opponents of the present 
Licensing Bill, for instance, how many are animated by zeal for 
Toryism rather than zeal for Temperance? Happily, the tran- 
scendent importance of the Education question has been able 
to unite the warring factions, and has shown incidentally how 
powerful we are when united. Would that it were soin regard 
to all matters affecting the welfare of society, as, for instance, 
the great question of Temperance. Hitherto, alas! there has 
been no combination of effort to oppose ‘Our National Vice.” 
Though the principles at stake are clear enough, the methods 
recommended are perhaps not so indisputable. In default, there- 
fore, of concerted action, it is all the more important that the 
individual Catholic should have clear and correct notions on 
this vital problem, and should realize how greatly his personal 
attitude may affect its solution. It may be encouraging to call 
attention to a recent remarkable and very successful attempt 
at its solution in Ireland, in order both to show America that 
we are not totally devoid of initiative in these islands and to 
strengthen “The League of the Cross” in England by the 
spectacle of so energetic a movement on its borders. 

If the compiler of the “Daily Mail” Year-Book of the 
‘Churches had extended his survey to Ireland, we venture to 
think that he would have found many additions to make to his 
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list of Temperance Societies under Catholic management. We 
do not mear to imply that the evil to be combatted is there 
more prevalent, though it may be more disastrous than else- 
where. We fear that no one of the three kingdoms can exalt 
itself above its neighbors in this regard; the abuse of strong 
drink is scandalously common in all, and none can safely afford 
to relax its efforts to control it. We must own, however, that 
the poverty of the country makes intemperance especially harm- 
ful in Ireland, just as the higher ideals of the people’s religion 
make it more disgraceful. Hence, strenuous efforts are being 
put forth to restore the nation as a whole to self-control in 
this matter, by those who have her welfare most at heart. 

We do not intend to enumerate the various Catholic organi- 
zations which are opposing the drink evil on Irish soil. Many 
may be seen detailed in the Jrishk Catholic Directory, their num- 
ber and influence being largely due to a Joint Pastoral issued 
by the Irish Hierarchy in 1890. Foremost among the workers 
in this cause are the Capuchin Fathers, the brethren of the 
famous Father Mathew, whose marvelous success in his day re- 
mains as a standing stimulus and support to all temperance 
reformers. It is true that his movement collapsed after a time, 
but the failure is directly traceable to accidental and preventa- 
ble causes, whilst the lessons of his experience are left for the 
guidance of those who are laboring so successfully t8 revive and 
rival his work. In addition to the ‘‘ Father Mathew” Society, 
there is another organization, partial in its aim, but thorough 
in its methods, called “ The Anti-Treating League,” the object 
of which, as is implied in its name, is to put down the per- 
nicious social custom of celebrating every event, from a busi- 
ness deal to a chance meeting, by drinking. This undertaking 
strengthens many against a very powerful form of temptation. 

Both these associations are well-known; but there is a third, 
the knowledge of which, on account of its recent growth, is 
still confined mainly to Ireland. It is about this that we pro- 
pose to say a few words, because it is in several respects unique 
in its methods, and because it has met with remarkable and 
growing success. Its official title is “The Total Abstinence 
League of the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” but it is generally known 
by the name of the “ Pioneer Association” ; not because it claims 
any priority in time, which would be absurd, or superiority 
over others, with which, indeed, it is in no sense in rivalry, 
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but because its members aim at being in the very first ranks 
of Temperance Reform, their engagement being of the most 
absolute character and based upon the highest motives. It is 
most important that this should be understood clearly, other- 
wise one of the chief features of the ‘‘ Pioneer” movement will 
be ignered, and it will be exposed to the reproach of causing 
a division of forces and consequent loss of efficiency. This as- 
sociation, then, has as its object the training of strenuous tem- 
perance workers in every field and, incidentally, the supplying 
of recruits of the first quality to other bodies. There is noth- 
ing whatever to prevent “Pioneers” being members, for instance, 
of “The League of the Cross”; asa matter of fact, in Ireland, 
the great Capuchin organization includes many members of the 
younger body. As the number of “ Pioneers,” both priests and 
layfolk, in Great Britain, America, and the Colonies, is now 
not inconsiderable, doubtless branches of the organization will 
presently appear in those countries also. 

The fact that the ‘‘ Pioneers” are mainly recruited from the 
ranks of those who do not need, and in all probability never 
would need, a “pledge” to keep them from excess in drink- 
ing, may be reckoned a second characteristic of their associa- 
tion. It does not aim so much at the cure of the drunkard, 
as at the prevention of drunkenness. Its appeal is not pri- 
marily to personal motives, to the loss to character, family, 
health, or purse, resulting from the cultivation or continuance of 
a bad habit, but to motives of unselfishness, to the love of 
God and neighbor impelling to self-sacrifice. It is a practical 
recognition of the Christian duty of habitual mortification, of 
taking up the cross daily as a means of showing love of God 
and obedience to His law. Thus the motive is the same as 
that which prompts the practice of the Evangelical Counsels 
and every other sort of voluntary sacrifice of liberty in God’s 
service. But the personal benefit to soul and body is, in a 
sense, an accidental result; the chief object of the “‘ Pioneer”’ is 
to help to educate public opinion, by the persuasive influence 
of personal abstention, in regard to the folly, uselessness, and 
danger of habitual recourse to intoxicants. ‘‘ Here is a prac- 
tice,” he says in effect, “ which has done me little or no harm, 
but which has ruined and is ruining thousands of my race and 
nation. With God’s grace, I will have nothing to do with it. 
It is the first thing, if not the least, that I can do.” 
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In the third place, the pledge in this Association is abso- 
lutely for life. We are not likely to see for many generations 
to come such a diminution of excessive drinking as would make 
the advocacy of Total Abstinence unnecessary, so the motive 
will always endure. It is apparent that, under this aspect, the 
promise implies a certain degree of courage, which gives it a 
claim to be called an ‘‘ Heroic Offering.” There is something 
so final, so exceedingly definite, about a life-pledge, that a 
person has need of some strength of character, or some assured 
help from outside of himself, to take it deliberately. On the 
other hand, the prospect rouses a man’s instincts of generosity, 
and, provided the motives are well grasped and kept alive, there 
is no fool-hardiness in such an undertaking. 

We are thus brought to the fourth characteristic of the 
‘Pioneer Association,” which is designed precisely to prevent 
any rash or inconsiderate action in making the “ Heroic Offer- 
ing”; viz., the preliminary probationship. Before candidates 
are allowed to take the pledge for life, they have to prove 
their strength and fitness by abstaining for two whole years 
from all spirituous liquor. During that interval they will have 
abundant opportunity of ascertaining whether their original 
design was born of a passing enthusiasm or a deep-seated pur- 
pose. As no one can become a “Pioneer” beforg the age of 
sixteen, it follows that Probationers must be at least fourteen 
years of age. This wise provision of a sort of temperance 
noviceship has probably done more to consolidate the ‘‘ Pioneer” 
movement than any other feature of the organization. It is 
something to have withstood temptation from various quarters 
for twenty-four calendar months, and the Probationer can now 
face the ‘‘ Heroic Offering” with a more assured confidence in 
the power of grace, as well as with the self-reliance that comes 


‘from experience. It remains to be said that any deliberate 


violation of the pledge, however slight, reduces, tpso facto, the 
* Pioneer” to the ranks; he must serve two years more before 
he again receives the privileges and assumes the insignia of 
full membership. And this second trial is granted only at the 
discretion of the Council of the branch to which he belonged. 

A fifth distinctive note of this Association is the great stress 
laid upon the display of the tokens of membership. Other 
temperance societies, of course, have the like—the ‘‘ Blue Rib- 
bon” has become proverbial, and Father Mathew made great 
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use of the medals and crosses which he distributed. But in 
the Pioneer Association all members are obliged not merely to 
wear, but to display, their badge of membership, which is an 
emblem of the Sacred Heart arranged as a brooch, pin, or 
pendant. The badge of the Probationers has a red cross in 
place of the representation of the Sacred Heart. The advan- 
tages of this prescription are manifold. Once its meaning is 
known, the token is a silent sermon on temperance to the passer- 
by. Then, while reminding members of their obligations, it 
gives them a sense of solidarity, which is very helpful in an 
uphill fight. It is quite remarkable how much this badge is in 
evidence in Ireland, especially in the streets of Dublin. One 
cannot walk far without noticing the pretty little design on 
watch-chain, or scarf-pin, or brooch, adorning both sexes and 
all classes. If the sight of drink and its effects, and the too- 
abundant means of drink, in the streets of that fair city, de- 
presses one who has the good of his Faith and his country at 
heart, the sight of these eloquent emblems comes to restore 
and invigorate. 

In other respects as well, the rules of this remarkable or- 
ganization are the outcome of many years experience and ob- 
servation on the part of men who have made temperance sub- 
jects the study of their lives. The members are divided into 
groups of thirty-three, corresponding to the number of years 
of our Lord’s life, each group with President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who, with one or two others, form a Council. These 
groups, again, are linked together in local “‘centers’’ and have 
fixed periodical meetings to determine the admission of candi- 
dates, and to discuss methods of promoting temperance, total 
abstinence, and rational recreation. For, not the least com- 
mendable characteristic of the ‘‘ Pioneers” is their activity in 
furthering means of amusement which shall not depend on the 
bottle. The alcoholic public-house, they realize, will be most 
effectively discouraged by the provision of public-houses where 
people may meet for social converse and recreation, without 
being compelled or persuaded to endanger health or morals by 
imbibing intoxicants. 

Another wise rule enjoins the laying aside of the badge, 
whenever, and as long as, a member is under medical orders 
to take alcohol. This is necessary to avoid scandalizing other 
members and to prevent the individual from unduly prolonging 
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the treatment. The present tendency of medical practice hap- 
pily points to a time when alcohol will be very rarely used. 
Clearly, no one is allowed to prescribe for himself in these 
matters, nor to yield to the suggestions of unqualified friends. 
Affiliated to the “ Pioneers” is another temperance society, the 
members of which take the pledge for a less period than life 
and have a separate badge and card of membership. We may 
mention, finally, that within the last year or so, at the instance 
of many experienced temperance workers, measures have been 
taken to admit a certain number of those who have been re- 
claimed from excessive drinking. These are, of course, sub- 
jected to a prolonged and severe test before they are accepted, 
even as probationers. 

Such, in brief outline, is the Total Abstinince Association 
of the Sacred Heart, which took its rise at a meeting of four 
persons in St. Francis Xavier’s Presbytery, Dublin, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1898. These four fervent “ Pioneers” have surely no 
reason to fear “‘to speak of ’98,”’ for, while still some months 
short of its first decade, the organization they then started 
numbers ninety thousand tried members, to say nothing of the 
large fringe of candidates, and upwards of seventy active cen- 
ters. At each successive annual meeting in Dublin, the move- 
ment has received a new impetus, especially since about three 
years ago, when the Association was enriched with various 
Indulgences by the Holy Father. Everything that an en- 
lightened prudence, well-read in the lessons of the past, can 
do to maintain the body in its first ferver and to render its 
progress independent of the zeal of one or more individuals, 
has been or is being done. 

One exceedingly hopeful feature about the movement is the 
number of clergy and ecclesiastical students who belong to its 
ranks. The great College of Maynooth is one of the chief 
“centers,” containing several hundred members. Similarly, in 
Dublin, the Colleges of Clonliffe and All Hallows, and, through. 
out the kingdom, many other schools and colleges have en- 
tered into the movement with enthusiasm and have become 
flourishing “centers.” It may be said, on a moderate es- 
timate, that one-third of the Irish clergy are already total ab- 
stainers. Nothing, it is plain, could contribute more effectu- 
ally to the reformation of a people, exposed by custom and 
character and circumstance to the danger of excessive drink- 
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ing, than that their spiritual pastors should be teetotallers. 
For total abstinence, for many of their flock, is often the only 
prudent course, whilst in all cases, whether regarded frem a 
religious, physical, social, or economic standpoint, it is emi- 
nently desirable. But who can preach total abstinence effec- 
tively save the total abstainer, one who can say to his people: 
“Come!” instead of “Go!” 

This spread of total absinence amongst the young is of the 
brightest augury for Ireland’s future. Upon the rising gener- 
ation, both clergy and laity, the destiny of the country rests. 
Here is the seed-plot for the harvest to come. It is much 
easier to renounce, by anticipation as it were, habits not yet 
acquired and tastes not yet developed, than to oppose the 
practices of many years. If one realizes from youth that 
alcohol is one of the most potent instruments for the moral 
and physical destruction of man, he will be less inclined ever 
to indulge ia it. 

We have described, more or less fully, what the ‘‘ Pioneers” 
are: let us cast now a glance at their raison d’etre, that we 
may better appreciate the good work they are doing. The 
task before them, as before all other temperance workers, is 
indeed an uphill one. Excess in drinking on the present gi- 
gantic scale is a comparatively modern portent, not because 
human nature has notably deteriorated, but because the facili- 
ties for obtaining intoxicating liquors have enormously in- 
creased. Still, temperance advocates have to aim at changing 
the views and practice of many generations. They have to 
remove from the minds of many, who have little desire, per- 
haps, to be undeceived, a widespread delusion as to the ad- 
vantages of alcohol. They have to find other and less harm- 
ful expression for ingrained social habits. They have to incul- 
cate restraint in a matter wherein excess is exceptionally easy. 
They have to change public opinion. Let those who are in- 
clined to think the task hopeless reflect that public opinion is 
already changing. A century ago public opinion did not at- 
tach a social stigma to the sin of drunkenness; now, it is on 
the side of righteousness. A century ago the duellist was re- 
garded in Ireland as a hero; now he would be known as a 
murderer. There are people alive still who remember, nay, 
who have shared, the common opinion in the southern States 
of North America about the lawfulness and desirability of the 
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slave trade. How many advocates are there now of that pe- 
culiar institution? And so the time may come when the fre- 
quent and unnecessary consumption of alcoholic poison, even 
in small doses, will be recognized as unworthy of a reasonable 
man, and when the moral and physical advantages of total ab- 
stinence from alcohol will be generally seen to outweigh the 
good derived from its use. 

In medical circles the change of view regarding the benefit 
of alcohol has become very marked. If one is to believe Sir 
Victor Horsley,* the use of the drug even as a medicine is of 
the most doubtful advantage; its evil effects more than coun- 
terbalance its good, which latter, moreover, may be secured by 
means that are not harmful. His opinion, set forth in detail 
and with all scientific sobriety, is amply borne out by the 
testimony of other physicians of eminence and by the giadual 
disuse of alcohol in medical practice, as evinced by the ex- 
penditure-sheets of the great London hospitals. It is obvious 
how the knowledge of these facts must help temperance work- 
ers, for much of the misuse of alcohol results from ignorance 
of its real character. On the medical profession and on all 
educated people generally rests the responsibility of destroying 
so widespread an error. The need is so urgent, the disease so 
desperate, that every motive must be used to remedy it. The 
drink bill of the United Kingdom is £165,000,000 annually ! 
If we add to this almost total waste the gigantic losses, caused 
in various more indirect ways by excessive drinking, ¢. g., the 
cost of maintaining additional accommodation in prisons, re- 
formatories, poorhouses, lunatic asylums, for those who are 
driven to crime, poverty, and madness by drink—a very large 
proportion of the whole total—we should reach, perhaps, as 
much again. 

We speak of material loss, because that is the more tang- 
ible, but who shall estimate the vast amount of sin and moral 
misery which that huge expenditure represents, or the injury 
caused to the physical well-being of the nation, present and fu- 
ture? The annual statistics of the British Registrar General, pub- 
lished a few months ago, show once again what was already well 
known, that the most dangerous occupation, next to file- making, 
in the kingdom is that of inn-keepers and inn-servants. The 


* See Alcohol and the Human Body, by Sir Victor Horsley and Dr. Mary Sturge. Mac- 
millan, 1907. 
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publican’s chance of premature death is three times greater 
than that of the gardener. The fact is recognized by all in- 
surance companies, some of which absolutely refuse to insure 
those in the drink-trade, whilst those who do, generally add 
fifty per cent to the premium. The number of deaths due 
directly to excess in drink has risen threefold in the last fifty 
years. It is not easy to calculate the total sum, but the late 
Dr. Norman Kerr put it at 60,000 annually; the mortality to 
which alcoholism is a contributory cause being of course much 
greater. 

But it is with Ireland that the “‘ Pioneers” are particularly 
concerned. It is the thought of the terrible ravages of drink 
in that unhappy land that gives these men much of their in- 
spiration and their force. Here we have a country which, for 
one reason or another, has rarely, if ever, enjoyed material 
prosperity, whose trade has been crushed, whose resources 
have remained undeveloped, whose population, in spite of a 
prolific birth-rate, has been halved by famine and emigration 
during the last sixty years. If the nation is not to disappear 
altogether, clearly its strength should be husbanded in every 
way. Yet this country spends more than its whole annual 
rent-roll in drink! This poverty-stricken land raises some 
fourteen million pounds a year to spend on what is at best a 
mere luxury; and what is, in effect, a cancer eating away the 
substance of national life. Half of this immense sum goes in 
excise duty and half in actual expenditure. If the whole were 
thrown into Dublin Bay instead, the resulting national loss 
would be less; for, as we have seen already, the mere waste 
of money is not the worse side of the picture. We must add 
the ruin of health and character, the degradation of family 
life, the interruption of work, the injury to trade, the in- 
creased civil burdens, which in all cases follow excessive drinking. 

But by itself the gigantic and wholly spontaneous tribute 
paid to the tyrant, Drink, both by the slaves to excess and 
the slaves to moderation, would, if turned into productive 
channels, remove nearly all the economic ills that oppress the 
land. A tithe of it would build and endow a National Uni- 
versity second to none in the world. Elementary education 
could be much improved, industries developed, emigration 
checked in its causes, by a twentieth of this huge sum. As 
long as the waste goes on, the standard both of material and 
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intellectual development remains permanently injured. That 
religious ideals have not also suffered is due to the robust 
faith, which centuries of persecution have nurtured and strength- 
ened. In the recognition of these facts by thousands of pa- 
triotic Irish folk to-day, we see one explanation of the suc- 
cess of the “Pioneer” movement. Here we have the true “‘ Sein 
Feiners.” Ireland is poor and crippled in every direction by 
its poverty, but, in view of the waste caused by unnecessary 
drinking, how can we deny that this poverty is, in part, self- 
created and self-imposed? Thirty-three years ago the Hierar- 
chy of Ireland told the nation, in words which have lost none 
of their truth to day— 

“‘Drunkenness has wrecked more homes, once happy, than 
ever fell beneath the crowbar in the worst days of eviction; 
it has filled more graves and made more widows and orphans 
than did the famine; it has broken more hearts, blighted more 
hopes, and rent asunder family ties more ruthlessly than the 
enforced exile to which their misery has condemned emigrants!” 

Under these circumstances, one is tempted to gauge the 
sincerity of an Irishman’s patriotism by his attitude towards 
temperance. He may be an enthusiastic Gaelic Leaguer, may 
wear his life out in Parliament, may face and conquer the dif- 
ficulties of the Irish language, may foster in every way Irish 
industries, may even go clothed “in the garb of old Gael,” 
but if he is indifferent to the spread of temperance, if he does 
not encourage total abstinence, if he fails to give the example 
of strict sobriety in his own person, then he is laboring in vain, 
for he has not touched the essence of the problem of how to 
regenerate his race. Until the ulcer of intemperance is cured, 
all other attempts to cure the body corporate will result in 
worse disaster. If advance in elementary self-control does not 
precede advance in material prosperity, we shall only increase 
the nation’s drink bill. As we write, the publication of the 
balance sheet of Messrs..Guinness and Co., the famous Dublin 
brewers, announcing that they have made a profit of thirty- 


_ four millions sterling in twenty-two years, and that their high- 


est annual profit, £2,306,700, was made this very year, comes 
as a striking commentary on the situation. The one thriving 
trade in Ireland is that which contributes, more largely than 
any other cause, to her ruin and degradation! We all know 
the saying “Ireland sober is Ireland free,” but it has even a 
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deeper and truer meaning than the politician reads into it. It 
is for this and all its attendant blessings that the “‘ Pioneer As- 
sociation” is working. 

Of all natural motives, this motive of patriotism is perhaps 
the strongest. A man often does for his country what he will 
not do for his family, or even for himself. But the “Pioneers,” 
whilst neglecting no motives for self-control, rest as we have 
seen on the most inspiring and most permanent of all, vzz., 
the motive of religion. For no mere knowledge of evil conse- 
quences, more or less remote, has ever been effective in keep- 
ing mankind as a mass from harmful self-indulgence, else 
would the revelation of hell-fire have prevented the believer 
from sinning. And so, though the spread of knowledge about 
the harmful nature of alcohol, especially amongst the young, 
who have still open minds on the subject is to be welcomed, 
that alone will never make man sober. Medical science is now 
only formulating what people might have learnt ages ago from 
the teaching of experience, vzz., that alcohol, sofar from being 
a stimulant and a source of strength, is a mere narcotic, harm- 
ful to the bodily functions even in small quantities. Fear of 
social consequences, a prudent self-regard, again, will often 
prevent open drunkenness, but not the hardly less pernicious 
custom of constant “nipping.” Once more, considerations of 
health, family, and pocket appeal to the educated, the thrifty, 
and the refined. But the religious motive is at once the most 
universal and the most powerful. It is embodied in its purest 
form in the words of the “Heroic Offering,” made by the 
“‘ Pioneers ”: 

“For Thy greater glory and consolation, O Sacred Heart 
of Jesu! to give good example, to practise self-denial, to make 
reparation for sins of intemperance, and for the conversion of 
excessive drinkers, I will abstain for life from all spirituous 
drinks. Amen.” 

He would be a poor Catholic, not to say a short-sighted 
social reformer, who should find anything to cavil at in the 
fact or the spirit of such an offering. Yet we have known a 
man so blind to the temporal and spiritual benefits of total 
abstinence as to declare publicly: ‘“‘ Let those who wish to 
put this millstone around their necks, come forward!” And 
we have known another to try, happily in vain, to persuade 
a club to introduce the sale of beer into its gatherings |! 
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We will conclude this imperfect sketch of an organization, 
whose progress all lovers of Ireland should view with sympa- 
thetic interest, with some practical counsel tendered to the 
“ Pioneers”’ by one of their original founders, but equally applic- 
able to all temperance workers: 

“Let Total Abstainers not be aggressive in asserting their 
principles or their practice. Aggressiveness does no good and 
much harm. Let them not exaggerate Total Abstinence as a 
passport into heaven, without anything else to recommend or 
entitle them to eternal reward. Let them not pride themselves 
on their slender self-denial, as being better than their neigh- 
bors who do not offend against temperance. Let them preach 
more by practice and example than by words. Let them be 
bright and cheerful in their relations with others at home and 
abroad. From the savings resulting from their total abstinence 
let them make competent provision for the future, and let them 
never forget to help the poor.” * 

We venture to think that the advice contained here is of 
incalculable value. Much injury has resulted to the cause of 
temperance through teetotalers affecting superior virtue and 
“giving themselves airs.” Also from their practically denying 
to their neighbor his right to use his liberty. Total abstinence 
is a counsel, not a precept; under existing circumstances, it is 
emphatically the ‘‘better way,” but men may reasonably use 
their freedom not to walk therein. Thus the teetotaller who 
should pride himself on not being as other men—“‘even as this 
Publican ’”’—would only be exchanging one vice for a worse, and 
lamentably falling short of the spirit of his profession. On the 
other hand, some of the disrepute which seems to attach to 
the profession of total abstinence arises from the false idea 
that it is an extreme, and therefore to that extent irrational 
and unnatural. “ Moderate drinking” is regarded as the vir- 
tue standing between the two extremes of drunkenness and 
teetotalism, and as therefore commendable, whereas the vice 
that stands opposed to drunkenness or abuse by excess is abuse 
by defect, z. ¢., such abstention from alcohol as would produce 
evil effects, either to body or soul. Needless to say no such 
vice exists. 

In England this year, during the present session of Parlia- 


* See the useful little penny Temperance Catechism, written by Father James Cullen, S.J., 
which also contains full information about the ‘‘ Pioneer Association.” 
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ment, the Liberal Government are endeavoring to remedy the 
evil of drunkenness by the passage of a bill to reduce the num- 
ber of public houses; accordingly much is heard on the tem- 
perance question at present. Apart from the merits or de- 
merits of this attempt, with which we have here no concern, 
we may be permitted two remarks in conclusion. The first is 
that every scheme of temperance reform must tend, until prices 
are readjusted, to injure the interests of the drink trade, for 
the simple reason that it aims at diminishing the total con- 
sumption of drink. Temperance would be very little promoted 
if the amount consumed was not reduced, if, ¢. ¢., both tee- 
totallers and drunkards joined the ranks of “‘ moderate drink- 
ers” What is a “moderate drinker’? It is a very elastic 
term, made to cover all classes between those who drink only 
at mealtime, and then not much, and those who, short of ac- 
tual intoxication, keep their blood in a constant ferment by con- 
stant indulgence. The latter class may easily injure health, 
purse, and soul more completely than the actual, if occasional, 
drunkard. But once grant that alcohol is not a food but a 
drug, once realize the immense injury, both to the individual 
and to the State, caused by its unnecessary consumption, and 
it becomes clear that drinkers must be abstemious indeed to 
have a just claim to the epithet. 

Our second remark is that it is worse than foolish to dis- 
courage Temperance Reform by repeating, as some do, the 
parrot-cry, started originally, without doubt, by some public- 
house parrot: ‘Man cannot be made sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” Such a saying flies in the face of all preventive legis- 
lation, and would justify the removal of the law against dis- 
orderly houses, or the already-existing restrictions on the sale 
of spirituous liquor. The poet’s exclamation: ‘“‘ How oft the 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done!” shows 
a truer psychology. 
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FOUR CELEBRITIES—BROTHERS BY MARRIAGE. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 


IIIl.—GEORGE DUDLEY RYDER. 





Piast. mea tiE subject of this sketch belonged to a family so 
ey ®@ full of interest, and so intimately associated with 
the history of England at an eventful period, that 
a good deal of self-denial on the part of the 
se — writer is needed to restrain his narrative within 
reasonable limits. The family history of the Ryders would by 
itself supply ample material for a long and interesting article. 

George Dudley Ryder, the son of the well-known Protest- 
ant Bishop of Gloucester and afterwards of Lichfield, was born 
on April 11, 1810. 

Bishop Ryder was an Evangelical of the best type. There 
had been at that time a special revival of piety in the Protest- 
ant Church in England, headed by Simeon and others at Cam- 
bridge. Their distinguishing characteristic was a deep personal 
love and devotion to our Lord, coupled with strong efforts to 
imitate the examples of holiness which the Gospels meveal to us, 
and to give themselves to works of charity for the sake of 
Christ, There was no attempt to form any theological system. 
It was simply making the best of the meager, desolate, nega- 
tive Protestantism into which they had been born. Still that 
it was in very truth making the best of it, no one can deny, 
and the result was that those families which thus acted up to 
the light that they had, produced the most beautiful examples 
of domestic virtue, and in many instances of heroic self-sacri- 
fice as well, and it is worthy of note that a great many of the 
converts in the middle of the last century had gained their 
earliest notions of religion from the sincere, if undogmatic, creed 
of Evangelicalism. 

It was from a father imbued with these religious sentiments, 
and from a mother equally devout,* that George Ryder received 
his early training. His health was not strong enough to per- 
mit of his being sent like his brothers to a public school, but 


* His mother was a sister of Charles March Phillipps, father of Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
afterwards De Lisle. 
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at the usual age he went to Oxford and entered at. Oriel Col- 
lege, where Newman and Hurrell Froude were tutors. 

George Ryder had been brought up in the midst of sur- 
roundings which were holy and pure, and was thus in every 
way fit to be influenced by the teaching of Newman and Froude. 
He naturally became absorbed into the High Church party, and 
this without any opposition on his father’s part. While at Ox- 
ford he became intimate with a number of men who afterwards 
became famous, among them Gladstone, Manning, Sydney Her- 
bert, and the three Wilberforces. What was thought of Glad- 
stone by his fellow-undergraduates is shown by a little incident 
which is worth recording. Gladstone entered Parliament when 
he was three and twenty. One day George Ryder, whose father 
and uncle were in the House of Lords, was walking in one of 
the corridors with Gladstone. They happened to meet Lord 
Harrowby, and Ryder stopped to talk to him while Gladstone 
passed on. ‘‘That is Gladstone,” said Ryder, pointing to the 
disappearing figure. ‘‘ We all say that he will one day be Prime 
Minister.” This seems to have been Manning’s opinion also, 
and Gladstone, on hearing it from his lips, replied: “If I am 
Prime Minister, I will appoint you to Canterbury.” 

_ Bishop Ryder numbered among his intimate friends the 
leaders of the Evangelical School, and this naturally brought 
him into frequent contact with William Wilberforce, the emi- 
nent philanthropist. Hence it came about that George Ryder, 
who had made the acquaintance of Henry Wilberforce at Oriel, 
paid more than one visit to old Mr. and Mrs. Wilberforce. It 
was in their house that he met Mrs. Samuel Wilberforce, the 
eldest of the four Sargent sisters, and later on he met the 
youngest sister, Sophia, his future wife. It was not long before 
a strong attachment sprang up between them, and old Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilberforce soon saw how matters stood and sincerely re- 
joiced at it. However, the consent of Sophia’s parents had still 
to be asked, and this was delayed by the illness and death of 
her father, the Rev. John Sargent. When the sad news reached 
George Ryder, his loving sympathy with the bereaved family 
drew him irresistibly to the spot. He walked over the Sussex 
Downs and entered the beautiful wood or “ hanger,”’ overlook- 
ing the house and grounds. The little parish church, with the 
small graveyard, where all the members of the family have been 


buried, is actually in the garden attached to the Squire’s house, 
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George Ryder was thus an unknown spectator of the funeral. 
His delicacy of feeling forbade his intruding upon so great a 
sorrow, while he felt that he was showing the highest act of 
respect in his power to one whom he had hoped so soon to 
look upon as his father-in-law. It was in the following year, 
1834, that this hope was fulfilled, and Sophia Sargent became 
his wife. 

Ryder, while still a youth at Oxford, had felt himself called 
by God to the life of a clergyman. In his eyes it was em- 
phatically, not a career but a vocation, and it greatly shocked 
him to hear young men speak of adopting the clerical life sim- 
ply as the choice of a profession, just as they might speak of 
entering the army or navy. His father, being a bishop, natu- 
rally had several livings in his gift, and he gave his son the 
choice among three. George and his young wife visited each 
in turn, and, as money at that time was not an object with 
him, he chose, not the one with the largest income, but the 
most beautiful—namely Hanbury, in Staffordshire. This he ex- 
changed some three years later for Easton, near Winchester. 
The church here is very ancient, and the baptismal font is that 
which was used in Catholic times. The church still retains its 
old dedication and is known as ‘‘ St. Mary’s.” At Easton he 
remained until he became a Catholic, and here were born four 
out of his seven children. 

None who had known Ryder in his younger days were sur- 
prised at the whole-hearted devotion and energy with which he 
carried on his duties as a parish clergyman. His great object 
was to instill real piety into his parishioners. He began to 
have daily service in the church; he repaired, and otherwise 
decorated, the building, and as his own mind advanced, uncon- 
sciously to himself, towards the Catholic Church, he gradually 
introduced Catholic practices, and he came at last to have daily 
prayers for the union of the Roman and Anglican Churches. 
From the Protestant Prayer Book he gathered not merely the 
lawfulness of confession, but its necessity, and one day he 
made an expedition to the parish adjoining Easton, where Keble 
was vicar, and begged him to hear his confession. Keble had 
not advanced so far in those early days, and it was with great 
reluctance that he yielded to Ryder’s request. The Vigils and 
Fasts of the Church too were most rigidly kept by the fervent 
Anglicans. Many of them ate nothing till sunset. 
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A very remarkable instance of Ryder’s intense earnestness 
in the service of God may be mentioned here. 

He had had a serious illness, and though his health grad- 
ually returned, he found that the languor and weakness of his 
malady had made early rising extremely difficult to him. For 
some days he yielded, and this made him fear that the habit 
of laziness was growing upon him. He thought over it very 
seriously. It occurred to him that such a habit, had he been 
a workingman, would have meant loss of money and perhaps 
the means of livelihood. He resolved to trample upon it once 
and for all. He determined that every time he remained in 
bed after seven o’clock he would throw half-a-guinea into a 
deep stream. It had at first occurred to him to give that sum 
to the poor, but such a resolve would have been inefficient, be- 
cause he would be sure to comfort himself while lying in bed 
with the thought that some one would profit by his sloth. 
One morning he again remained in bed beyond seven o’clock. 
That day half.a-guinea was thrown into the stream, and so 
heartily was he ashamed of himself for having indulged in this 
expensive luxury that he never had reason to repeat it. In a 
very short time early rising became a second nature with him. 
One of his daughters, now a nun, writes: ‘‘He told me this 
to encourage me when I was at one time inclined not to get up 
for early Mass, though I was not ill, only lazy, with the ever 
ready excuse of mot strong. It helped me then, and ever since.” 

It may be well here to mention an incident which, though 
of a delicate nature, is so extremely characteristic of George 
Ryder that I am loath to omit it. When he was well-advanced 
in years he was speaking to one of his sons, a priest, about a 
young man in whom he was much interested. He feared that 
this young man was being led astray by bad companions and 
he asked his son to try to save him. ‘“ You may tell him if 
you like,” added George Ryder with much earnestness, “ that 
when I was a young man,I was once severely tempted during 
the night against the Holy Virtue, but by God’s grace I rose 
and flung myself on my knees on the floor, and begged God 
rather to cast me headlong into hell than allow me to give way 
to the temptation, and so I overcame it.” Oneis reminded of 
what is related in the lives of St. Benedict and other saints 
when similarly tempted, and the violent remedies they used to 
gain the victory. 
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A curious incident occurred during George Ryder’s incum- 
bency of Easton. It happened that a poor woman came to the 
village. She was nominally a Catholic, but her character was 
bad and few would have anything to do with her. Mrs. Ryder, 
hearing that she was in great poverty, used to send her food. 
The poor thing, in hopes of getting more substantial assistance, 
affected to be converted to Protestantism, and sent word to that 
effect to the rectory. Mr. Ryder realized at once that she was 
merely trying to get further help, and he called at her cottage 
and told her his opinion. She however persisted, and to test her 
resolution, the rector said: “If you are sincere you must pre- 
pare for confession, for I shall not receive you without it.” 
Her disgust and astonishment were great. ‘‘ Sure, your honor,” 
she said, “‘I have nothing to confess unless it be that I teok 
a few broken victuals when I was a lass in service.” But the 
rector stuck to his point and told her she had better examine 
her conscience. A few days later she was seized with illness 
and implored to see a real priest. The rector gladly sent for 
one and the poor woman made a good death. 

George Ryder had been rector of Easton for about nine 
years when his wife’s health made it advisable that she should 
go abroad for a couple of years. He invited his youngest sis- 
ter, Sophy, to accompany them, and he left England in the 
autumn of 1845. Of the children, the three eldes® went with 
their parents, while the two youngest, boys of three years and 
one year respectively, were left under the care of their aunt, 
Mrs. Henry Wilberforce, at East Farleigh. At this time, no 
doubt had ever crossed George Ryder’s mind as to the Angli- 
can Church being a part of the Church of God, and to turn 
the period of his absence to good account, he purposed to write 
a book to prove what to him was an undoubted truth. He 
had already been for some time in the habit of jotting down 
notes of everything that he came across in books or in prac- 
tice that could strengthen or prove this contention. His leisure 
time abroad would, he thought, enable him to expand these 
notes into a book. 

The travelers stayed for a few days in Paris. Here they 
were introduced to a French priest, who took a good deal of 
notice of the children and then fell into conversation with the 
parents. He was very kind and genial, and the Ryders hoped 
that they would see more of him. This, however, was their first 
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and last meeting. At parting from him George Ryder, ac- 
cording to his custom when saying good-bye to a priest or re- 
ligious, said: “* Pray for me and mine.” The priest held Ryder’s 
hand tightly in his, and said with great earnestness: “Yes, I 
will pray for you; and to-morrow morning, at seven o’clock, I 
will offer Mass for you.” 

It had been a busy day, and the whole party were very 
tired. Orders were given that they were to be called at eight 
o’clock instead of at seven, which was the usual time. George 
Ryder, however, woke of himself, and to his unspeakable sur- 
prise, found that his mind was full of arguments on the Catho- 
lic side. So strong and so clear were they that for the first 
time in his life a doubt as to the truth of the Protestant church 
came to him. He felt that, as an honest man, he was bound 
to make a note of these, just as he had long been accustomed 
to write down the arguments on the Protestant side. He, there- 
fore, reached out for his notebook and pencil which, with his 
watch, he had placed on a little table near his bed. It was 
7:15, and the thought came to him: “It is the exact time that 
that holy priest promised to offer Mass for me. This may be 
the effect of his prayers.” He met this—his first doubt—by 
earnest prayers that God would guide him and enable him to 
do His Holy Will in all things. 

In the hotel where the Ryders were then staying was Arch- 
deacon Manning and his great friend Mr. Dodsworth.* Both 
were at this time very High Churchmen, eager to assist at 
every grand service they could, and to pick up everything they 
met with in the way of Catholic devotion.f 

When George Ryder and his party were starting in the old- 
fashioned carriage which was to take them by short stages to 
Nice, Archdeacon Manning came to wish them good-bye. As 
he did so he slipped a small book into Sophy Ryder’s hand. 
She put it into her pecket until she could examine it at leis- 
ure. She found later that it was a little book on devotion to 
our Blessed Lady, with prayers and hymns in her honor. She 
had been longing to pray to our Lady, but had not dared to 

* His son Cyril became a Redemptorist, and one of his daughters entered the Good Shep- 
herd Order, and died as Prioress of Colembo, Ceylon. 

t In 1865, just after Manning’s consecration as Archbishop of Westminster, he and 
Geerge Ryder once more met in Paris. It was just twenty years sinee they had bid each other 
farewell when the family were on their way to Rome. They reminded each other of this. By 
Ged’s goedness Manning was a Catholic priest and archbishop, Ryder a Catholic, his 


eldest son ordained, two other sons preparing to be priests, a daughter on the eve of becom- 
ing a nun, and his sister a religious of the Good Shepherd. 
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do so for fear it might be wrong. Now that Archdeacon Man- 


ning had given her this book, she felt that she need hesitate 
no longer. He must surely have meant her to use it, and use 
it she did from that day, invoking our Blessed Lady more and 
more fervently. 

At Lyons Mrs. Ryder and her sister-in-law each bought a 
rosary, the first they ever possessed, and the little book told 
them how to use it. It was October when the travelers reached 
Naples. They found many friends already there. While they 
were still enjoying the sights of that lovely city they were 
shocked and grieved to learn that John Henry Newman had 
been received into the Catholic Church, or, as they then ex- 
pressed it, had ‘‘ gone over to Rome.” 

Christmas found them still at Naples and George Ryder and 


his sister attended Midnight Mass in the Cathedral. The sanc- 


tity and beauty of it made a very deep impression on them. 
On leaving the church Ryder said to his sister: ‘‘ Now this is 
something really worthy to be called an act of adoration.” 
This Mass was talked of for a long time afterwards and the 
brother and sister seemed to realize how it was that in old 
days Catholics in England had valued Mass, and how they had 
allowed no difficulties, however great, to prevent their hearing it. 

In February, 1846, the party reached Romes Here they 
met their old friends, Charles Monsell and his wife. Charles 
was the younger brother of William Monsell, a distinguished 
convert who adopted a political career and eventually became 
Lord Emly. It would seem that many hopes were entertained 
in Rome that Charles Monsell and his wife would become 
Catholics, and some thought them more likely to do so than 
the Ryders, especially as their reception would not have en- 
tailed the pecuniary sacrifices which George Ryder had to 
make. Unhappily the Monsells remained Protestants to the 
end. Charles died a few years later crying out for a priest, 
but in vain. His widow became the foundress of the Protest- 
ant Convent at Clewer, near Windsor, under the direction of 
Mr. Carter. She kept up an affectionate correspondence with 
Sophy Ryder when the latter had become a Good Shepherd 
nun. She was most anxious to obtain from her all possible in- 
formation about the religious life, how to manage penitents, 
and the like. ‘‘We are all one,” she would say, “you are 


Roman Catholics, we are English Catholics, but it is just the 
same.” Sophy Ryder told her, kindly but with firmness, that 
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the whole secret of managing the penitents lay in the power 
of the Sacraments, and that these could be found only in the 
one true Church, the Church of Rome. 

One great help to George Ryder in the process of his con- 
version was the testimony of the Catacombs. Here he saw 
clearly, unearthed before his eyes, the proofs of what Chris- 
tians in the primitive times believed and practised; and the 
more he saw the more clearly he realized that these beliefs and 
these practices agreed with the Church of Rome, not with the 
Church of England. From the day of their arrival in the 
Eternal City the brother and sister found their doubts as to 
the truth of Anglicanism growing stronger and stronger. In 
a lesser degree this was the case with Mrs. Ryder also, but her 
health often prevented her joining in the expeditions and visits 
made by her husband and his sister. They frequently spoke 
of the wonderful sights they had seen; of the Early Church, 
of the martyrs; of the old frescoes in the Catacombs, and the 
light these frescoes shed upon devotion to our Lady and the 
saints, showing that it had been practised from the very begin- 
ning instead of being an innovation of the last few centuries. 

Often as they spoke of these- things, neither of them ever 
ventured at this time to refer to the possibility of their becom- 
ing Catholics. Only in prayer to God could a word be breathed 
about a step involving such terrible consequences. 

Sophy Ryder was in the habit of hearing an early Mass at 
San Andrea, the church of the Jesuit novitiate. It was close 
to where the family were lodging, and it had the further at- 
tractions of cleanliness and quiet. One morning a lady came 
up to her and very kindly asked if she would like to hear Mass 
in the room in which St. Stanislaus died. With mingled fear 
and pleasure she agreed and followed the lady to the Oratory. 
The beautiful altar was prepared and Mass was just going to 
begin. Everything in the chapel was devotional and impres- 
sive; there was an atmosphere of sanctity about it which awed 
her, and as she gazed with reverence at the life-sized figure of 
the young saint on his marble bed, she felt that a heretic and 
a sinner such as she had no right to be in so holy a place, 
But she was destined very soon to feel even greater confusion. 
The lady who had led her to the chapel came up and reminded 
her by pointing to the altar that it was time to go up to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. Of course Miss Ryder could not do 
this, and the mistake made her feel more of an intruder than 
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ever. She slipped out of the chapel as quickly as she could 
and went home. 

It was some time in Lent that the Ryders made the ac- 
quaintance of one of the nuns in the Sacred Heart Convent of 
La Trinita de Monte. The acquaintance soon ripened into in- 
timacy. A retreat for ladies was to be given in the convent 
about this time by a Jesuit Father, a brother of Madame B . 
their nun friend, and it occurred to Miss Ryder to ask per- 
mission to join it. Leave was given, and Miss Ryder and an- 
other High Church lady, a friend of hers, went into retreat, 
resolving to attend all the exercises. An experience such as 
this could have but one effect upon a soul already so strongly 
attracted towards the Church. Sophy Ryder had indeed, be- 
fore beginning the retreat, promised her brother that she would 
neither make her confession or take any other definite step 
without first telling him. But it must have been quite clear 
to the Jesuit who gave the retreat and to the nuns, that the 
conversion of this lady was only a matter of time. As she sat 
in the pleasant room assigned to her, musing over the words 
of the last meditation and revolving in her mind the arguments 
of the controversy between England and Rome, the physical 
beauty of Rome was before her eyes. From her window she 
could see the illustrious city spread out in all its majesty be- 
fore her, while in the distance, against the deep Blue of the 
Italian sky, the dome of St. Peter’s was outlined. Madame 
B ’s frequent visits to her room helped to fix in her mind 
the truth and beauty of the one true Church which this ma- 
terial view symbolized. At the close of the retreat the truths 
of religion had taken a new hold upon her mind. True to her 
promise she had taken no step, but to remain for any length 
of time in her present state of mind was impossible. She hap- 
pened to know an English-speaking Jesuit, and to him she 
went for advice. He received her with great kindness, assured 
her that she was on the right path, and begged her to perse- 
vere in prayer, assuring her, if she did so, that God would guide 
her. He ended by promising her a daily memento in his Mass, 

On the Feast of the Annunciation the thirty ladies who 
had taken part in the retreat were invited to the altar rails 
after Mass to kiss the relic of the True Cross. Miss Ryder 
joined them only after an assurance by one of the nuns that 
she might lawfully do so. ‘ 

The Ryders, during this critical time of their history, were 
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greatly helped by the prayers of a saintly nun who was then 
living in the Sacred Heart Convent—Mére Macrina. She be- 
longed to the order of St. Basil and had been Superior of a 
convent in Poland which had been cruelly persecuted by the 
Russians. She herself had undergone imprisonment and bar- 
barous treatment, and her escape from her persecutors was 
nothing short of miraculous.* This holy nun took a lively in- 
terest in the conversion of the Ryders, who felt afterwards that 
they had owed a great deal to her prayers. The evident lean- 
ing of the family towards the Church had caused much alarm 
among their Protestant friends in Rome, who tried hard to 
restrain them from taking what they called ‘the fatal step” ; 
and even after their return to England, immediately after 
Easter, they sent books and papers to the Ryders to “‘ coun- 
terbalance the influence of Rome.” 

This seems a fitting place to mention a curious experience 
which befell the husband, wife, and sister during their sojourn 
in Naples. They were being shown over an asylum near that 
city, when one of the unfortunate inmates, a woman, addressed 
Mrs. Ryder. She pointed upwards, and said: “Il celo”; then 
looking at Sophy Ryder, she pronounced the words: ‘“‘La 
Madalena”’; and to George Ryder she said: ‘‘ Molto dendro.” 
Within a very short time Mrs. Ryder died the death of a 
saint and Miss Ryder became a nun of the Good Shepherd. 
Mr. Ryder interpreted the soothsayer’s words to himself to 
mean that he was to sacrifice much money; but in later years 
he came into such large sums, owing to various legacies from 
relations, that the prophecy, if such it was, may be said to 
have been fulfilled in this way. However this may be, the 
words addressed to the two ladies were perfectly appropriate 
to what afterwards occurred. 

George Ryder’s devotion to our Lady made it not. sur- 
prising that on. the very first day of the month dedicated to 
her honor he should receive a very signal and striking grace. 
It was the first Friday in May. The family were still in Rome. 
In the night George Ryder became very ill and it was feared 
that he had caught the Roman fever. As he lay sleepless 
through the watches of the night, he thought seriously of his 
position. ‘‘ What should I do,” he asked himself, “if I knew 
that I was about to die?” His conscience made answer clear 
and distinct: ‘‘I should send for a priest and ask him to re- 


* Fer an account of her sufferings the reader is referred to The Nuns of Minsk, 
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ceive me into the Church of Rome.” He felt quite convinced 
now that nothing was keeping him from taking this momentous 
step except the fear of the temporal consequences to his dear 
ones which such an act would involve, and then he fell to 
prayer—earnest and repeated—that he might have the neces- 
sary strength and courage. When morning came his mind was 
made up. He met his sister as she returned from Mass at 
San Andrea. “ Well,” he said abruptly, “are you ready to 
enter the Church of Rome, the Holy Catholic Church?” She 
was overjoyed at her brother’s words, for she had been won- 
dering how she could break to him the news that she longed 
to bea Catholic. “ Yes, to-day if you like,” she replied eagerly. 
He then told her what had happened during the night, adding 
that, with God’s help, he meant to take the great step in spite 
of all consequences, as he felt it would be wrong to put it off 
any longer. George Ryder then explained his position to his 
wife. He told her that he was convinced that the Church of 
Rome was the one true Church founded by Christ and that 
his individual salvation depended upon his submitting to her. 
He asked his wife whether she was prepared to follow his 
example. Mrs. Ryder replied that her reason was not fully 
convinced, and that if she were then received she would be 
acting more from love of her husband and out of deference to 
his judgment than from her own conviction. On her own re- 
sponsibility, she said, she could not become a Catholic, and if 
she did so it would’ be because she trusted to his guidance. 
Then again the thought of her children was a grievous trouble 
to her. How, if she were to become a Catholic, could she un- 
say what she had always taught them? 

As if to relieve her of this great difficulty a curious and 
consoling incident took place on the evening of the very 


-next day—May 2. Mrs. Ryder had gone as usual to visit the 


two boys after they had gone to bed. She found the elder 
crying bitterly. She urged him to tell her his trouble. Lay- 
ing his head upon her shoulder, he sobbed: “‘ Oh, mamma, I am 
so miserable, so very miserable. I wish we had confession in 
our church as the Catholics have. I could be happy then.” 
Surely this was our Lord’s kind way of removing one of her 
difficulties. She told her son that his father had decided to 
become a Catholic and that he therefore would soon be able 
to go to confession. She kissed him and bade him go te 
sleep in peace, which he did. The next morning he and his 
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younger brother talked the matter over and expressed the 
greatest delight at being able now to pray to our Lady and 
the saints. It was a peculiar consolation to their mother to 
find that they took so readily to those very doctrines which 
had been a difficulty to her. At this time, however, she did 
not feel that it was God’s will that she should become a 
Catholic. On that memorable morning, as soon as breakfast 
was over, George Ryder and his sister went to the Scotch 
College to consult Dr. Grant. He listened to what his visitors 
had to say about themselves, and particularly about the state 
of doubt in which Mrs. Ryder still was. He promised to visit 
her. On his doing so he decided that, though her knowledge 
was wide enough, God had not yet given her the light of 
faith, and that she did well therefore in not being received. 
He urged her to persevere in prayer. The brother and sister 
then went to the Abbate Hamilton, a great friend who had 
been most anxious for their conversion, They found Mr. Charles 
Weld with him, and they two at once offered to do all in their 
power to assist the would-be converts. They advised them to 
choose some priest to whom they could make their confessions, 
and they eventually chose Father Grassi, S.J., of the Gesu. 
They therefore called upon him and he arranged to meet them in 
the chapel of the Scotch College, as that was near their home. 

At this great crisis in their lives, when they were on the 
brink of an unknown precipice of trial and temporal loss, the 
thought of the many prayers offered for them by numerous 
priests and religious was a great comfort to them. They were 
supported too by the knowledge that they were in Rome, the 
city of martyrs and saints, who had given up all for God, the 
center of the Christian world where rest the bodies of the 
glorious Apostles... George Ryder indeed feared not for him- 
self, but it was nothing short of anguish for him to think what 
might be in store for his delicate wife and their young chil- 
dren. It was not only poverty which faced him. This, indeed, 
was a necessary consequence of resigning his preferment in the 
Anglican Church. His marriage settlement was comparatively 
slender and he had naturally depended upon the benefice which 
had been given to him, and upon others which his family in- 
fluence would bring in the future. Hard indeed to bear was 
the prospect of poverty when he thought of his wife and chil- 
dren. But it was not the hardest part of his trial. What gave 
him still greater anguish was to remember the intense grief 
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and cruel misunderstandings which his own and his sister’s re- 
ception would cause to his own mother, to his brothers and 
sisters, and also to his wife’s mother, old Mrs. Sargent (to 
whom he himself was intensely devoted), and to the rest of his 
wife’s family. He had come to be looked up to, since the 
death of his father, as though he had been the eldest born. 
Had he renounced Christianity and dragged all his family and 
his younger sister into rank infidelity or paganism, the dis- 
grace, the shame, ard the grief of all his friends could scarcely 
have been greater. 

But there was a further difficulty which his conversion 
brought to him. A short time before he went abroad, at a 
time when he looked upon himself as certain to remain a clergy- 
man all his life, he had rebuilt his parish schools, and for this 
purpose he had applied to his old uncle, the Earl of Harrowby, 
who had always been kind to him. At his request, the old 
earl had lent him £1,000. He thought at the time that this 
loan would cause him no difficulty. But in his altered cir- 
cumstances it became a heavy burden to him. It was a debt 
of honor, and it seemed something like a dishonorable act to 
take a step which made it impossible for him to pay it.* 

But the call of God was clear, and no considerations of 
a temporal nature could justify him in hesitating., No doubt 
the many prayers that were being offered for them gained them 
great and special blessings. The eldest boy, Harry, destined 
later to become a distinguished Oratorian and one of the most 
eminent champions of Catholic truth in England, was even then 
gifted with a clearness of intellect unusual in a child of his 
tender age. Though only nine years old, he used to listen 
carefully to the conversations carried on between his father and 
his Catholic friends, and he told his mother that to him “the 
Catholics almost seemed to be in the right, only, of course, 
papa knows best.” His mother’s teaching to him and his 
younger brother Lisle, about our Blessed Lady, the saints and 
angels, sorrow for sin and prayer for forgiveness, made him 
long to be a Catholic, though she was unconscious of the ef- 
fect she was producing; nor, as we have seen, was she herself 
convinced at that time of the truth of the Catholic Church. 

In God’s good time, however, and much sooner than her 
husband had dared to hope, the light of faith came to her soul. 

On Sunday, May 3, the feast of the Finding of the Cross, 


*In later times Lord Harrowby generously changed the loan into a gift. 
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she accompanied her husband and sister-in-law to the great 
church of Santa Croce to receive the blessing which is given 
on that day with the relic of the True Cross. Mrs. Ryder, 
when she entered the church, was in the state in which she had 
all along been. She knew that her husband was casting aside 
his career, and all his earthly prospects, for what he believed 
to be God’s one true Church. In her soul there was no such 
faith. But at the moment when the priest held aloft the sacred 
relic, to bestow the blessing, Mrs. Ryder looked up, and it 
seemed to her at that instant as if a bright light came from it 
which penetrated to the very depths of her soul. She bowed 
down her head and all she could say was: “‘I believe, I be- 
lieve.” All doubt and hesitation had left her. In an instant 
her soul was filled with strong, calm faith, and with courage 
to meet any trial which God should will to send her. 

When she left Santa Croce, she told her husband and her 
sister-in law that she was ready to join them and be received 
with them into the Catholic Church. On the following day 
they all three made their confession to Father Grassi, S.J., in 
the chapel of the Scotch College, and on the day after they 
drove to the house of Cardinal Acton, who had promised to 
receive them. After a short instruction they made their pro- 
fession of faith, and the cardinal administered conditional Bap- 
tism. Thus was accomplished the great step which was to have 
such momentous results for this world and the world to come, 

Leaving the cardinal’s palace they walked home along 
what has been called ‘‘ The Martyr’s Way,” because of the 
countless martyrs who have been led along it to torments and 
death. : : 

They could now feel that they were truly members of the 
Church to which those glorious martyrs belonged and for which 
they died; they felt too that they could count on having the 
same graces that had enabled those champions of Christ to per- 
severe in spite of weary years of trial, and sharp, cruel suf- 
ferings. 

Before the end of that week the new converts had made 
their First Communion and received Confirmation,* and as the 
weather was then beginning to be very hot, they left Rome 


* They were confirmed by Cardinal Franconi, Prefect of Propaganda, in his private 
Oratory. When they arrived, they found Lord and Lady Shrewsbury and Lady Acton wait- 
ing to act as god-parents to them. The Cardinal was exceedingly kind, and after the cere- 
mony he presented to each of the ladies a beautiful rosary mounted in gold. 
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and settled for the summer at Frascati. Here they were to 
taste the first of the trials consequent upon their conversion, 
Two of George Ryder’s brothers, Thomas and Alfred, arrived 
from England early in June, bringing an order from their mother 
for the return of the party without delay, or at least of their 
sister, Sophy Ryder. They described the distress and indigna- 
tion of their mother and the whole family as intense. Every 
possible argument was used to shake their constancy, but they 
had found Truth and could not return to error. No one can 
tell the pain it was to all three to be obliged to cause such 
suffering to those whom they loved so dearly. Mrs. Ryder’s 
mother, Mrs. Sargent, was broken-hearted at the news, and all 
relations on both sides looked upon it as a terrible sin, and a 
great disgrace, to leave the “Church of their Baptism,” as it 
was called; George Ryder was reminded of all he might look 
forward to from a worldly point of view, which ought to influ- 
ence him for his children’s sake if not for his own. He was 
reminded, too, that the Church of England was an indulgent 
mother, who allows her children to hold any opinion they choose 
provided that they do not “go over to Rome.” 

To all this George Ryder had but one answer: ‘ The Church 
of Rome is the one true Church and I can save my soul in no 
other.”’ He was made to understand how entirely they would 
be cut off from the rest of the family, and he was®bid to con- 
sider the delicacy of his wife, as well as the interests of the 
children. But all this was beside the question. He had counted 
the cost and, as he said afterwards, had made the sacrifice of 
everything into God’s hands, believing that he was doing God’s 
will. In return he received the grace of an unshaken confidence 
that God would always give him what was necessary for the 
good of his family even though he might have much to suffer. 
This holy confidence remained with him as his great support 
through his life, and never was he disappointed. 

There were occasions when he undertook things for his chil- 
dren, believing before God that they were for their greater 
good, even when he did not actually possess the money neces- 
sary for completing the plan. He was often blamed for this, 
but his confidence never wavered, and never did the required 
money fail to come to him, and often in ways the most unex- 
pected, though sometimes it was delayed long enough to occa- 
sion him a great deal of suffering. The actual humiliations and 
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privations of poverty he looked upon as beneficial, not hurtful. 
If, however, there was a question of the education of his chil- 
dren, care of their health, matter of vocation, and the like, he 
trusted to his Heavenly Father to provide what was necessary, 
and he was never disappointed. 

Before leaving Rome the family were granted several audi- 
ences with Pius IX., who was then beginning his illustrious 
pontificate. On one of these occasions the Holy Father singled 
out George Ryder’s eldest son by laying his hand upon the 
child’s head and telling him that he would one day be a priest. 
This came to pass. He became a member of the Birmingham 
Oratory and succeeded Cardinal Newman as Superior of that 
community. On his return to England, George Ryder was 
offered by his cousin, Ambrose de Lisle Phillipps, a small house, 
beautifully situated with several acres of ground, about a mile 
from his own house, Grace Dieu. This new home, ‘‘the War- 
ren,” as it was called, must have been most acceptable to the 
Ryders after the harassing though happy time through which 
they had passed, and it was a house to which the children 
looked back in after years as a peaceful and blessed home. 
But, like so many glad and happy things in this world, it became 
overshadowed by a great sorrow. In becoming a Catholic, 
George Ryder had offered himself to God with a willingness to 
endure any cross which He might lay upon him. In March, 
1850, a grief, sudden and overwhelming, fell upon him. His 
wife had never been strong, but no one suspected that her life 
was in any danger. On March 20 she went, according to her 
frequent custom, to visit a sick person in the neighboring village, 
taking with her her youngest son, then only five years old, now 
a priest of the Redemptorist Congregation. She returned somes 
what fatigued and went to her room torest. On the following 
morning she suddenly breathed her last. It is said that her 
husband, finding that his beloved wife, the mother of his chil- 
dren, had really left him, fell prostrate on his tace on the floor, 
Like one who bows before the scourger, he lay under the af- 
flicting hand of God; but not then or ever aftarwards did he 
once murmur at the heaviness of the blow. 

A very remarkable event connected with Mrs. Ryder, and 
one which throws a bright light upon her saintly character, 
ought to be mentioned here. In December, 1849, she wrote to 
her sister, Mrs. Henry Wilberforce, in these terms: ‘‘I do not 
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know how long you and Henry mean to remain in the Egyp- 
tian darkness of Protestantism, but I do know that I should be 
willing to die, leaving my husband and children, and undergo 
all the purgatory that may be due to me, if by so doing I 
could bring you all into God’s true Church.” 

These words were written in December. In March the 
writer died. In the following June her sister was a Catholic. 
In the following September Henry Wilberforce and the rest of 
his family were received. 

It is scarcely open to doubt that Sophia Ryder had offered 
her life for the salvation of these souls, and that God had ac- 
cepted that great sacrifice. 

Many years later George Ryder suffered another acute sor- 
row in the death of his youngest daughter, Beatrice, who had 
married Richard Hurrell Froude, and had gone with him to 
India. This was in 1877, and it is probable that the unex- 
pected blow shortened his life, though he received it, as he 
received all his sorrows, with the most exemplary resignation. 

He made a point all through his Catholic life of doing 
everything in his power to advance the interests of the Church. 
When every member of his large family was settled in his or 
her vocation, he felt that he could serve God better by becom- 
ing a priest. He spoke of this to his confessor, who very 
prudently suspended his judgment and begged his penitent to 
take other advice. He consulted Father George Porter, S J., 
(afterwards Archbishop of Bombay) and Cardinal Manning, who 
both approved of the idea. His own children, on the other 
hand, though they would have rejoiced much at seeing their 
father a priest, never believed that it was the will of God that 
he should be ordained; and in the end his confessor, Canon 
Rymer, decided that God had not called him to change his 
state of life. 

' Throughout his Catholic life he devoted himself much to 
the service of the poor, making generous donations to charities 
at a time when his own income was comparatively slender. 
Wherever he lived he enrolled himself as a member of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and delighted in visiting poor 
families in their homes. Many a poor, squalid cottage and 
many an overburdened heart have been brightened and solaced 
by the sight of that sweet countenanec and by the kind, tender 
sympathy that George Ryder knew so well how to express. 
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It would be very difficult to convey in words to those who 
never saw him the nobility and beauty of his face, his natural- 
ly refined and well-chiselled features, and his expression, which 
was made still more attractive and lovable by his extreme 
goodness and the action of divine grace. 

He was, besides, a raconteur of quite unusual excellence, 
and his well-stored mind, his power of graphic description, and 
his keen sense of humor made him everywhere a very popular 
guest. 

During his residence at Brighton he served as a member of 
the first School Board, being the only Catholic elected. Owing 
to changes which took place on the Board, the Church of 
England party and the Dissenters became very evenly balanced, 
so that for some time George Ryder possessed practically the 
casting vote on any question upon which the other parties 
were divided, and he was able to exert considerable influence 
and to safeguard Catholic interests in a very efficient way. 

In this, as in all his undertakings, he devoted himself heart 
and soul to the service of the Church and the salvation of souls. 

About this time he published a pamphlet, the first part of 
which contained a very clear and effective statement of the 
claims of the Catholic Church to be the one true Church of 
Jesus Christ. It also exposed the nullity, or at the very best 
the extreme doubtfulness, of Anglican Orders.* The occasion 
of his writing this pamphlet was a peculiarly painful one. 
While visiting a poor family at Brighton, he discovered that a 
parson, believing in the validity of his Orders, had prevented 
a poor Catholic from having the attendance of a priest. The 
pamphlet was so clear and telling that it brought one person 
at least into the Catholic Church. 

In 1879, a few months after his daughter’s death, George 
Ryder became sensible of a serious failing of health, and in 
May, 1880, he took to his bed, from which he never rose. 
Every sick bed has a character and a feature which can be 
crystalized into a motto. In George Ryder’s case this was: 
“Do not pray that I may recover, but that I may die a good 
death.” That was the great longing of his heart. He often 
said that he felt his work was finished, and that he had noth- 

*This was of course many years before Leo XIII.’s decision pronouncing Anglican 


Orders to be ‘‘ absolutely null and utterly void,’’ but the pamphlet is even now of considerable 
aterest and value. 
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ing left to live for. This work had been the training of his 
children. At the time of their mother’s death they were quite 
young and the responsibilities of their education had devolved 
entirely upon him. It was a joy to him as he lay on his bed 
of death to feel that as good Catholics all in their sphere were 
working for God. Of his four sons, three were priests. Of 
his three daughters, the eldest was happily married, the second 
was a Good Shepherd nun, while, as we have already said, the 
youngest had died in India. All his living children were with 
him in his illness, except the nun. He loved her dearly, but 
he resigned himself to her absence, knowing that it was more 
pleasing to God than if she had been present. One great con- 
solation was the tenderness with which he was nursed and 
cared for by his son—an official in the Treasury, who after- 
wards held the important post of Chairman of the Board of 
Customs, and later received knighthood. He had made his 
home with his father for the last few years and was a bright 
example of a devoted and loving son. 

During this last illness the sick man was consoled by a visit 
of several hours from the venerable Cardinal Newman, who 
was then in his eightieth year. George Ryder had throughout 
made resignation to the will of God the ruling principle of 
his life, and on the death of his wife he had composed an Act 
of Submission which was afterwards printed on his mortuary 
card and on that of his youngest daughter. It was indulgenced 
by Cardinal Manning. The last and crowning trial of his life 
came to him in the form of a long and protracted agony which 
lasted no less than seven days. A priest of many years’ ex- 
perience on the mission declared that he had never witnessed 
a longer or more painful agony. While it lasted one of the 
Carmelite Fathers was constantly by the sick bed, giving all 
possible consolation to the dying man, and when unconscious- 
ness came, the three priest sons took turns to be by his side. 
One of these, now a Redemptorist, writes: “I could not help 
thinking of the words: ‘They that are Christ’s have crucified 
their flesh with its vices and concupiscences.’ He was going 
through his crucifixion like his Divine Master, and he was go- 
ing to his reward. He had risked and °sacrificed all for God, 
and now he was dying in peace and perfect resignation. .. . 
It was the afternoon of Saturday, June 19, 1880. I sud- 
denly noticed a change in the breathing.” The rest of the 
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family were immediately summoned. Father Cyril Ryder, hav- 
ing faculties for the diocese, gave the customary absolutions, 
while the others knelt at the bed praying. 

On the Wednesday following his holy death, a High Mass 
of Requiem was sung in the neighboring Carmelite church, his 
eldest and youngest sons acting respectively as celebrant and 
deacon. On the following morning the coffin was conveyed by 
train to Loughborough and thence to the Cistercian monastery of 
Mount St. Bernard. This house had been founded by Mr. de 
Lisle, and as it lay close to “‘ the Warren,” where Ryder had spent 
the first eleven years of his Catholic life, he greatly desired to 
be buried there. Mrs. Ryder had at her death been laid in 
the crypt of Grace Dieu chapel. At the very natural wish of 
her children her body was moved to the churchyard of the 
monastery and buried in the same grave as her husband. 

It was a favorite practice of St. Alphonsus, and indeed of 
other saints, to goin reality or in spirit into a cemetery where 
some who had held high positions and dignities were buried. 
He would {try to realize what they now thought of all their 
riches or honors or success. He would think how death equal- 
izes all, and that if one could take the poor skeletons and lay 
them side by side, one could not tell who had been rich and 
who poor; who master and who servant. It made him realize 
the utter hollowness and vanity of the world and the things it 
values, and it made him long to perform good works which 
alone will be the treasures of our souls when this life is over. 

This short sketch is in some sort like a visit to such a 
cemetery. The chief actors are dead, and the few that survive 
will soon follow them. No one who really believes in the Eter- 
nal World can doubt that the sacrifices and sufferings which 
George Ryder endured are infinitely more precious to him now 
than all the honors and dignities which might have been his 
had he not been faithful te Divine Grace. For him the sorrows 
of life are over, and “‘the former things have passed away.” 
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BY H. E, P. 


IX, 
THE OLD FORGE. 


HAT be the old farge, Father, an’ over there’s 
® whur the wheel wur.” 

The place looked as unlike a blacksmith’s 
forge as anything well could. I had sought, 

: = without success, for this curious spot on many 
occasions, and I should not have found it now, but for the help 
of an old lady of my flock who acted as my guide. 

The farge, as she called it, looked like a disused stone 
quarry. It was circular in shape and some fifty feet across— 
its depth perhaps about twenty. 

“ Over there’s whur the wheel wur, and the water come down 
here and went in that there slocker-hole * in the bottom. When 
there was floods old Jerry wur very near drownded.” 

Some broken stone steps, steep and slippery, led*me to the 
bottom. The walls were formed of the natural rock, and where 
this failed, the gap was made good with masonry. On one side 
a solidly built stone trough formed the bed in which a water 
wheel once worked. The water from the stream was brought 
in a wooden pipe, which shot its contents on the top of the 
wheel and caused it to revolve. Here was the motive power 
of the establishment. The great wooden axle on which it re- 
volved stood out beyond the wheel some two or three feet. 
It contained five great iron spikes which projected from it like 
the spokes of a cart wheel. As the great water wheel revolved 
these spikes revolved with it, and they caught and pressed down 
an oaken beam, whose shank was shaved to a slant for the 
purpose. As soon as a pin had pressed the shank down as low 
as it would go, it slipt off, and the other end of the beam fell 
with a terrific thud. At this end was the great, ironbound 
hammer head. No sooner was the hammer down, than its han- 





* Slocker-hole, a fault in the rocks, 
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dle was caught by the next of the revolving pins, which pressed 
it dewn as before. Then the pin slipt off again, and a second 
thundering blow on the anvil was the result. With the help 
of a number of mysterious rods and cranks, the bellows them- 
selves were blown by power obtained from the wheel. When 
the whole of the machinery was at work, the noise caused by 
the great blows, and the clanking and rattling of the loosely- 
working bellows rods, was deafening. The wheel creaked and 
groaned under its load, and not being hung any too scientifi- 
cally, added to the din. The pace of the hammer blows was 
regulated by the water supply up above. This was turned on 
and off by pulling or pushing a stick, which moved the last 
foot of the wooden pipe and caused the water to fall either 
over the wheel, or to shoot clear of it. The system was primi- 
tive and splashy. Rough elm planks partly shut in the wheel 
and made it keep some of the superfluous water to itself, but 
the whole forge ran with moisture and the place was damp and 
humid. Three parts of the circular pit was roofed over, and 
above the fire was a hole through which the smoke was sup- 
posed to escape into the air. : 

It is silent enough now in the old forge. The roof has gone 
altogether, and there is nothing but a glorious blue sky, as I 
stand at the bottom looking up. It is damp and chilly down 
in this well, and I get back again to the upper level with a’ 
feeling of relief. 

“And did old Jerry live down there long?” I ask. 

‘*From the time he wur a boy till he went blind. It wur 
that dark down there times that you couldn’t see nothing, and 
damp so that it ’uld ’a killed anybody but old Jerry, and he 
wur one of the tough sart, he wur.” 

Jane Snook pushed her dirty old linen bonnet further on to 
the back of her head, and with a hand on each hip, she con- 
tinued: “You hear’d what he did afore he died, I s’pose, Fa- 
ther? Folks said at first as Alice Milburn art to be ’shamed 
of herself; but they soon got to talk different when they seen 
what she. done it for. She wur a good girl, she wur, and I 
don’t care what nobody says. Be ’e a comin’ in, Father?” 

We walk to Mrs. Snook’s home across the grass of two 
meadows. 

‘*Who knows the story of old Jerry and Alice best?’ I ask, 
as I sit on the settle before the fireplace. 
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“Blest if I do know, Father. They be arl that stuck up 
and full o’ pride now-a-days, that there’s no talking to ’em 
about nothing. I sent Perkins’ maid to shop day afore yester- 
day, and she ’idn’t a come back yet—she’s los’ the money or 
forgot what I sent her for—one or t’other o’ it. They be arl 
the same and I ain’t a got no patience wi’ ’em.” 

I didn’t want to disagree with Mrs. Snook, so I let her talk. 

‘You d’ know what Alice Milburn did wi’ old Jerry, don’t 
ye, Father? No? Well, I’m blest. I thought everybody 
knowd that—git out, ’ull ’e?” The last remark was addressed 
to about half-a-dozen hens who had walked into the kitchen, 
and were so tame that Mrs. Snook found it difficult to dislodge 
them. All the while we were talking the old lady was busy 
pushing sticks into the fire to make the kettle boil. With one 
of these sticks she drove the chickens from the room, and then 
sat down on an old box and wiped her face with a rather dirty 
apron. 

Mrs. Snook farmed. That is she kept a number of fowls, a 
pig or two, and cultivated an untidy, weedy garden. She set 
and dug her own potatoes, wore rather short skirts, and boots 
like a man’s. I don’t think I ever saw her without the linen 
bonnet, and through all the years I knew her, I believe it was 
always the same one. Mrs. Snook was honest, dirty, and hearty. 

The one thing I dreaded when I went to see her was the 
cup of tea. A brown earthenware teapot, with the top of a 
tin can doing duty for a lid, lived in the oven beside the 
grate, like hermit in a cave. The tea that came out of it must 
have stewed for generations. If the color gave out ever so 
faintly, Mrs. Snook would add more tea, and put the pot back 
again into its cell, till things righted themselves. On this ter- 
rible liquid she lived. Sugar was added but no milk—milk 
implied softness. I had to protest that I could not take tea, 
that it made me ill, that—in fact, anything that would stave 
off a dose of the poison; but I’m afraid the refusal always 
hurt Mrs. Snook’s feelings, and sometimes she showed it. 

“If I tells you about that there affair, you won’t write it 
down, ’ull ye?” 

I promised accordingly. Mrs. Snook poured herself out a 
cup of the correct color, and taking a saucepan into her lap, 
began to eat cold potatoes out of it with a steel fork. As I 
promised I wouldn’t write down what she said—I’m afraid I 
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have an evil reputation in the parish for doing this—I must 
keep to the bargain, and relate the story in my own words. 

Jerry, I learn, works early and works late at his forge. He 
is a little man, bent nearly at a right angle, and he wears a 
pair of glasses that are set in round horn frames, perhaps a 
quarter of an inch wide. The wires at the side are iron, and 
have been made or repaired on his own anvil. He is slow in 
his movements, and seems to keep time with his great ham- 
mer, which strikes its ponderous blows at a pace that is above 
hurry. As you watch him he fishes a queer shaped piece of 
iron, glowing white hot, out of the fire, and carrying it in the 
tongs, holds it on the anvil beneath the great hammer, wait- 
ing fora blow. Jerry pulls the stick which regulates the water 
supply, and a full charge falls upon the wheel. Its increased 
pace makes the hammer lift its head and fall again with double 
speed. This way and that he turns the glowing metal, and 
as blow after blow falls upon it, the iron begins to grow into 
a shape. Then it becomes cold and is put back into the fire 
again. Once more Jerry places the metal under the hammer, 
and when he has turned it a time or two, he throws it on the 
floor behind him, a nearly finished miner’s shovel. Out of the 
fire comes another piece of iron and the process is repeated ; 
and so Jerry spends his day, spends his week—nay, spends 
his life. Sometimes his work is varied with repairing half-worn 
shovels and picks, or a hanger for a farm gate is wanted, or a 
latch for a door, but Jerry never encourages fancy blacksmith- 
ing, for his work is to make shovels, and shovels only. If 
any one speaks to him he answers shortly and uncivilly. 

His forge is so far off the road, and the road is so little 
frequented, that visitors do not trouble him much. Sometimes 
a farm boy, working in the fields at hand, will come to the 
edge of the forge, and shout at the old man to make him look 
up. But Jerry never hears. The din of the machinery, or his 
native obstinacy, makes him deaf to every sound, Kicking up 
a turf with his heel, the boy waits till the blacksmith has his 
back to him, then takes a deliberate shot with the lump of 
turf, and drops flat on the ground to watch results. The re- 
sult is always the same. Jerry dances round and round, wav- 
ing his tongs above his head and saying things which the 
clatter of the workshop effectually prevents reaching the upper 
world. If the antics are not considered up to the mark, the boy 
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takes a second shot with something lying close at hand, and 
watches till the dance is over. Then he crawls backwards a 
yard or two from the edge, and getting up, returns whistling 
to his work. 

For years beyond any one’s memory, Jerry had lived in a 
little two-room cottage, with thick mud walls, which was but a 
stone’s throw from the forge. The roof of his house was 
thatch, and the rafters on which it lay showed inside, for the 
rooms had no ceiling. The door was so low, that even Jerry 
himself, little and bent as he was, had to bend yet more when 
he entered, to avoid knocking his head. The woman who was 
Mrs, Snook’s predecessor, lived in the only other cottage any- 
where near, and this was, as I said, two fields away from the 
forge. She brought Jerry’s food, and the little else he wanted, 
and placed it in the porch, for she was never allowed inside 
the door. 

Every now and then Jerry disappeared. He would ask the 
woman at the cottage not to put any more food for him, and 
then, locking up the part of the forge where the tools were 
kept, the old man would be lost sight of for about three days 
at a time. Mrs. Snook said he was like the corn-crake [land- 
rail] ‘‘he did come you didn’t know how, and you only knowed 
he wur come, when you did hear ’un.” No one 52 Jerry 
depart, and no one saw him return. Like all else about him, 
his coming and his going were wrapped in mystery. 

As the years passed, Jerry’s increasing age began to find 
him out. The terrible damp in which he always worked pro- 
duced rheumatism, and from all accounts, this must have at- 
tacked his eyes. Few persons interested themselves in the 
morose old blacksmith, and when folk in the village—which 
was quite two miles away from Jerry’s forge—heard that the 
great hammer was stopped, they only remarked that that was 
always what they said would happen. But after a week or two, 
the hammer began again and Jerry was better for his rest. 

It was a day in the early summer soon after his illness, 
and Jerry was at work as usual. Suddenly—he hardly knew 
where it came from—he was confronted with an apparition. 
A slight, fair girl, with a quantity of light hair that the stiff 
linen bonnet seemed unable to control—a girl, fresh as a 
spring morning, with pretty eyes and a gentle face, had come 
down the steep steps, and was standing before the crumpled 
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up, dirty old Jerry, who glared at her through his black- 
rimmed spectacles. 

‘I heard thou wast main bad, Jerry, and I be come to see 
how thou be’st.” 

se Eh ? ” 

“TI hope thou be’st better,” shouted the girl, trying to make 
herself heard above the din of the machinery. 

‘*What’s odds to thee?” 

Not noticing the old man’s rudeness, she laid her hand on 
his arm with such a singular gentleness, that Jerry started. 
“Stop the wheel a minute, I do want to talk to thee,” said 
his visitor. ‘I won’t hinder thee long.” 

Jerry turned round to the forge, and began raking the fire 
together, as if he hadn’t heard. The girl took a step towards 
him and pointed to the wheel. Slowly, reluctantly, the old 
man went over to it and pushed up the controlling stick. In 
a moment or two the noise ceased, and Alice Milburn began 
again. 

“T’other day, when I heard thee eyes wur bad, and thou 
coulds’n’t work, I thought I’d come and see if I could do any- 
thing for thee. Let’s look at ’em.” Without giving Jerry a 
chance to resist, placing one hand on his shoulder, with the 
other she pushed his glasses up on to his forehead and looked 
at his eyes. Jerry could hardly believe such a thing possible 
—that he could let any one, much less such a bit of a girl as 
this, take such a liberty with him. 

“They be very bad, Jerry, and they do want bathing. If 
doesn’t have ’em seed to, thou ’ult go blind, and then the 
wheel ‘ull stop altogether. Let I come and do ’em for thee, 
’ult [wilt thou]? I'll be ever so gentle, and they ’ull be a 
site better for it.” | 

Jerry made no reply at all. He pulled his glasses down 
again and stood still. 

“You'll let I make ’em better, won’t ’e?” Alice asked 
again. 

“How did ’ee get down here?” 

‘* By them steps, be sure,” she said, laughing. 

‘*Get up ’em again, and get out of my way.” Saying this, 
Jerry pushed rudely past her, pulled the stick, and a moment 
afterwards the hubbub of the forge was deafening. 

Alice took him at his word and leaving the forge went up 
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into the field and sat on the stile a short distance away. She 
was a curious character for, in spite of her fair, gentle face and 
slight frame, she had the heart and courage of a man. 

“T’ll try him again presently,” she said to herself; and if 
he ain’t no better, I’ll come again to-morrow.” 

Presently she heard a step behind her, and looking over 
her shoulder saw Jerry, to her great surprise. 

“Come to-morrow, if you’ve got a mind,” he said with a 
sort of growl. Alice took no notice. 

“Do ’ee hear?” 

66 VYes.”’ 

The old blacksmith slowly hobbled back to his steps, and 
Alice saw his head sink below the edge of the opening. She 
thought it best to treat him with as little ceremony as he 
treated her, and she was right. 

Next morning Alice was back at the forge. She had brought 
a basin with her, and a kettle which she filled at the stream 
before she went down the steps. 

“Put he on the fire and bile ’un up quick,” said Alice, as 
she handed the astonished old man the little kettle. But he 
stood with it in his hand, firm and obstinate. 

‘*You be duddered [made stupid] with the noise, I suppose,” 
she said, taking the kettle from Jerry and setting it on the 
fire herself. It was not long before the water was fot. Turn- 
ing an old bucket upside down for a seat, she set the basin 
filled with warm water beside it. ‘‘ Now sit thee down there, 
Jerry, and let I bathe thee eyes.” 

“I ’oon’t.” 

Alice took no notice, as if she hadn’t heard. ‘“‘ Don’t bide 
standin’ there whilst the water do get cold; sit down at ’onct.” 
Very gently she took the old man by the arm and made him 
sit down. 

“TI ’oon’t let ’ee; I ’oon’t let ’ee!” he protested, as Alice 
took off first his greasy cap and then his glasses. The next 
moment she had put the basin in Jerry’s lap, and then, on her 
knees beside him, she bathed his swollen and inflamed eyes, 
All the time she was at work her soft, soothing voice kept the 
old man from protesting; and when she had finished, and the 
wet cloth had traveled out of its due course over his begrimed 
features as far as she deemed it prudent, she gently dried his 
face and replaced the spectacles and cap. 
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‘*Be you coming to-morrow?” 

“Yes, I be.” 

And this was all that was said on either side. Alice came 
the next day and the next; and at each visit Jerry was brought 
more and more into order. 

‘Now say ‘thank ’e,’” she said to him one morning when 
she had finished his toilet. Jerry made the reply as he was 
bidden, and added: ‘‘ An’ that be more nor I ever said to any 
one afore in me life.” 

The old blacksmith was not the only patient Alice had to 
attend to. Most of the poor creatures the girl visited were 
thankful enough for her ministrations; and “‘ good little Alice,” 
as they called her, was welcome everywhere. Her self-imposed 
tasks made sad inroads on her time, for she earned her liveli- 
hood by knitting, as did so many in the village in those days. 

Alice Milburn could ill afford the time she gave to nursing 
the sick, and tending the old and feeble, but she had done 
it since she was quite a child, and now, although she had to 
support herself entirely, she still kept up the practice. At two 
and twenty she seemed just the little, merry, light-hearted 
child she had always been—just as independent, and caring as 
little what any one thought of her. To her neighbors she was 
a profound puzzle. They had known her mother—“ stuck up,” 
they called her and fond of giving herself airs. They con- 
cluded that Mrs. Milburn had put all kinds of grand and flighty 
ideas into little Alice’s head; and when the poor child’s mother 
died, they charitably hoped that, now the influence was re- 
moved, she would grow up like other children. But her mother’s 
death made little difference in her ways, and the lessons she 
had early learnt only developed more strongly as she grew 
older. Alice lived with a neighbor from the time she was left 
an orphan, and by knitting earned enough to be scarcely any 
burden; and before many years were passed she was able to 
keep herself entirely. 

About a year before Alice Milburn began her ministrations 
to the old blacksmith she had shown herself to be like other 
girls in one respect at least, in as much as she had allowed 
and encouraged the attentions of a suitor. The entire village 
was taken by surprise. That Alice could ever marry did not 
seem to have occurred to any one. She kept herself so aloof, 
and yet made friends with every one, and with no one in par- 
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ticular, that it appeared impossible she could have a sweetheart. 
The young man who had had the temerity to walk out with 
her was the very last the village could have imagined she 
would have cared for. Josh, as every one called him, was a farm 
laborer—a huge, fresh-colored fellow, awkward and blushing, 
with very little to say for himself, and possessing a fund of good 
temper. He had found Alice going out one wet evening on an 
errand of mercy, and she was so loaded with a great parcel 
that she was giving up the umbrella in despair. Joshua Vagg 
was passing at the time, and very shyly asked if he might carry 
the parcel. “‘Of course you can, if you’re strong enough,” 
said Alice; ‘‘and then I can keep up the umbrella.”” But this 
spoilt everything. Alice was very ishort, and she kept the 
umbrella close down over her. Josh was very tall and he could 
only look on the top of a black dome beneath him, as he strode 
along, taking one step to Alice’s three. Of Alice he could see 
nothing, and only now and then could he hear her voice com- 
ing up through the umbrella below. When they arrived at 
the end of the journey, the young man asked if he was to 
wait and carry anything back. ‘I sha’n’t be more than two or 
three minutes, for I only wants to give old Nancy the parcel, 
and tell her what to do with the different things.” This was 
good enough for Josh, and so, with a beating heart and a drip- 
ping hat, he stood under a tree opposite until Alice came out 
again. “Let I hold the umbrella for thee,” he said, as they 
started on the return journey, for he was determined to avoid 
the isolation it had caused before. ‘‘You do hold ’un up in 
the sky, Josh; but I s’pose you be obliged to if it’s to keep 
the rain off thee and I too—don’t walk so fast, there’s a good 
lad.” Josh winced. He thought he was getting on splendidly, 
but Alice was only treating him as a child. “’UIl ’ee be 
car’in’ [carrying] any more o’ them parcels to-morrow?” he 
asked in his slow, drawling way; “‘’cause if you be, and you 
be minded to, I’lII—I’ll—come and help.” The last three words 
came out with a run, for he was frightened at his own temer- 
ity. “I don’t know yet, Josh. Come round about seven o’clock, 
and mabbe I can send thee somewhere with sommat, and then 
I can bide in an’ do me knitting, for I be behind wi’ the work, 
and that’s true.” This was not exactly what Josh meant, but 
he said he would come. 

From this day onwards Josh and Alice often “ walked out,” 
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which means that they were mildly making love. Alice did all 
the talking—Josh listened and approved. He carried her bas- 
ket, and still called her “‘ Miss,” for to Josh, Alice was a very 
superior being. When Jerry became seriously ill, if Alice went 
to visit him in the evening, when it was getting too dark to 
knit at home, Josh had quite a good spell of her company. 
The long, winding lane leading to the forge, where the nut 
bushes met overhead, the stream that had to be crossed on 
stepping-stones, the stile at the end which was steep and awk- 
ward—all gave Josh scope for imagination. When they came 
to the stepping-stones, he would cross first, and then hold out 
a great hand that would engulf and wrap round Alice’s, and so 
help her over, when she could have crossed quite as easily 
without any help at all. Where the lane became “ up at hill,” 
as they called it, Alice would put her hand on Josh’s arm and 
complain he went too fast, and Josh’s arm would get lower, 
and Alice’s hand would get further into it, until when they 
reached the stile it would have been difficult to say that they 
were not arm in arm. 

The reader will remember that Mrs. Snook is retailing this 
story for me, while she takes her tea. Thus far I have sat pa- 
tiently through it, on the old settle before the fire. When, 
with every fresh name that was mentioned, the relations to the 
third and fourth generation threatened to be brought in, 1 have 
prudently drawn the lady back to the point where she digressed. 
Except for these excursions, the stery is as she gave it to me, 
At this point Mrs. Snook exclaims: “ Be now the pair on ’em 
wur main lovin’, they were”; but as I told her I weuldn’t 
write down any of her words, I must keep to my promise. 

Old Jerry’s eyes were better for Alice’s visits, but before 
very many weeks he had to stop work again. Alice had by 
this time got on such good terms with him, that he even al- 
lowed her in the cottage. Under her care the place was cleaned, 
set in order, and she even persuaded him to let Josh give the 
rooms a coat of whitewash. Before the autumn came Jerry 
was quite blind and almost incapable of doing anything for 
himself. He had consented to the doctor seeing him at Alice’s 
urgent request, and the doctor having reported his case to the 
workhouse officials, they decided to remove him thither at 
once. This Jerry would not hear of. Alice arrived one morn- 
ing as the overseer of the poor and the parish doctor were 
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holding a consultation in the garden, out of the old man’s 
hearing. ‘‘ He sha’n’t go to the House,” she said in very de- 
cided tones, ‘‘I’ll look after ’un and I’ll be responsible for ’un; 
and if I’m not let, I’ll get some one else as can. ’UIl ’e let 
he bide a fortnight more till I do get it settled?” This was 
agreed to, and Alice made her plans. Yes; Jerry agreed, he 
even smiled, and it was the first time Alice had ever seen any- 
thing like a smile upon his face. But Josh was the great dif- 
ficulty—she must break the arrangement to him. 

That evening as they were walking out she tried. ‘‘ Josh, 
I’ve a got some arrangement I do want to make, and you must 
help I.” Josh smiled and said nothing. ‘You do see as us 
can’t marry just yet, can us?—not for two years or more, 
*cause of your mother.” Josh had to support his mother, and 
his wages were ten shillings a week. ‘I'll be getting twelve 
shillings before two years, though,”’ said Josh, in a rather in- 
jured tone of voice, ‘“‘and us said as how we’d a get married 
when I’d a got eleven.” “Yes, so us did; but, Josh, when’e 
marries ’uld ’e mind marr’in’ a widow?” Alice asked, and there 
was the least sign of a tremble in her voice. ‘‘ Marry a widder, 
what should I want to marry a widder for?” he asked. ‘‘ Well, 
*cause I wants ’e to,”’ she replied. “And if I do want ’e to, 
’e ’ull do it just to please I, won’t ’e?” 

She turned up the stiff linen bonnet to look at Josh, who 
was so far above her, and the face inside it pleaded very 
sweetly. “I bain’t gwoin’ to marry no other maid than thou, 
Alice, and that’s truth; and I couldn’t, e’en to please thee.” 
‘*And I don’t want ’e to, neither, Josh; only what I means is, 
I’ll be a widow when we do marry.” ‘Then dost thou want 
to marry somebody else fust, Alice?’’ he asked in a tone of 
bewilderment. ‘‘ That’s just what I do, Josh, and that’s what 
I do want thee to let I do, and it won’t matter; and then I 
can look after old Jerry properly till he do die.” 

Josh stood still in the lane. His mind always worked slowly, 
and new ideas effected a lodgment with difficulty, but this 
arrangement of Alice’s was quite beyond anything that had 
ever entered his head before. Alice continued: ‘“ You do see, 
Josh, it be like this. They do want to take the poor old man 
to the workhouse, and it ’ull break his heart, and no one ‘ull 
do for him ’cept it’s I, and it ain’t proper for a girl to do for 
an old man like that, who ‘ull be bed-ridden in a month or 
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two. I won’t live in the house with ’un, and do for ’un, un- 
less I be married to ’un, and that’s plain.” ‘‘Then you do 
mean that by the time we wants to marry, you'll be a wid- 
der?” said Josh, the light beginning to break in on him. 
“Somewhere about that, but mabbe we’ll have to be patient.” 

The parson at Elmwick found it difficult to give out the 
banns of marriage between Jerry Stripp and Alice Milburn, and 
the announcement on the three successive Sundays seemed to 
effect the congregation too. The wedding day came, and all of 
two villages—ours and Elmwick—turned out to see “‘ Decem- 
ber marry May.” Eleven o’clock was the hour fixed, and the 
crowd was in good time. Still no bride and bridegroom came, 
and rumor had it that the parson had gone away for the day. 
But the sight was too good to be lost; and as things don’t 
hurry much in the country, the crowd waited until another 
hour had passed, and then slowly melted. Jerry and Alice had 
been quietly married at eight o’clock the morning before. 
Alice had not entrusted the secret to any one except Josh, 
and so he and the parson’s wife were the only witnesses. Poor, 
simple Josh had to “give away” his sweetheart and had to 
guide old Jerry’s trembling hands when it came to putting on 
the ring—the ring, by the way, which he had bought at Bristol 
for the aged bridegroom a week or so before. As Mrs. Snook 
here remarked: ‘‘ He’d had all the trouble of it, ’cept marr’in’ 
her.” 

Twelve months passed away, and old Jerry was completely 
bed-ridden, Alice waited on him, put up with his temper, was 
heedless of his rudeness, and to a certain degree made him 
better behaved. Josh had a difficult time. A day or two after 
the wedding he asked Alice to walk out with him as usual. 
Alice had to explain that now since she was a married woman 
this couldn’t be. 

Only slowly the new situation began to reveal itself to Josh. 
‘* Bain’t I never gwoin’ out wi’ thee no more?” he asked rue- 
fully. ‘‘ Not so long as me husband do live,” Alice answered 
with dignity, “it ’ouldn’t be right.” ‘‘I know’d I’d have to 
wait for thee,” he said, “ but I didn’t think it ’uld a come to 
this. What I wants to know is, are we gwoin’to get married 
at aril?” ‘Don’t you see, Josh, I be married, and therefore 
us can’t marry—ain’t that quite plain?” Yes, it was plain; 
but it was all too complicated for Josh to think out. 
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The winter had passed, the days were lengthening out, and 
the first tinge of green was on the hedges. A rustic funeral 
was making its way to the churchyard at Elmwick. The cof- 
fin, short and small, might almost have been that of a child, 
Four men carried it between them, and the way they stepped 
out, showed that the coffin was not heavy. Behind it followed 
Alice, her linen bonnet being exchanged for a black straw hat 
—and behind Alice followed Josh. He had not felt certain of 
his position on the occasion, and the idea that there is always 
a procession after a coffin, suggested his walking where he did. 

A few. of Alice’s friends gathered at the graveyard, and 
then all that was mortal of Jerry was given to the earth. It 
is the custom for the bearers and friends to return to the house 
after the funeral, and eat a ham, and finish with beer or cider. 
Alice dispensed with the time-henored custom, and did not 
even return to the house herself. She had the key in her poc- 
ket when Josh bade her good-bye at the door of the cottage 
where she had spent her childhood. She had arranged to re- 
turn there, as her late home was too lonely. 

By the time the nut trees had once more made green arches 
across the lane that led to the old forge, Josh and Alice might be 
seen beneath them as of old. Once again he handed her across 
the stream, and when they came to the stile, he helped her 
over. Hand-in-hand they stood on the brink of the silent 
forge, which Josh had stript of all but the great wheel, and 
then they went across to the cottage, and Alice’s husband 
pointed out with pride the little garden where of late he had 
worked so hard reducing it to order. 

‘* And now you do see what it arl comed to, Father,” said 
Mrs. Snook, as she held aloft the last potato on the point of 
her fork, “‘it’s the way them things al’ays ends. Alice had a 
found twenty pound in the house, when she fust went to take 
care of the old man, so there wus enough to ke’p ’un till he 
died, and to bury him decent wi’ a ham an’ arl that, had she 
bin minded to. After he wur agone she found dree hundred 
pound in the bank down to Wells, and that proved whur old 
Jerry wur arf to, when he went on them navigations and wur 
lost two or dree days at a time. They be arl dead now, Josh 
and Jerry and Alice, an’ arl the lot of ’em. Git out, ’ull 
’ee?” The fowls were back in the kitchen again. 

















THE FATE OF BOSNIA. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AN IMMEDIATE OBSERVER. 


e 


BY BEN HURST. 


THE declaration by Bulgaria of her independence and the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria have, of course, 
surpassed in interest and importance every other recent event. 
How long behind the scenes these transactions have been in prepa- 
ration we do not yet know; but it may be well to give a résumé of 
the facts that are known. Upon the granting of the Constitution 
Turks and Bulgarians fraternized as cordially as did the other races. 
A series of visits, in fact, took place of Bulgarians to Constanti- 
nople and of Turksto Bulgaria. The first step in the wrong direc- 
tion was taken by Turkey. Toa dinner given by the Foreign Min- 
ister to the representatives of the Powers the Agent of Bulgaria was 
not invited: This was contrary to the custom which had existed 
hitherto, and was said to be intended.as a clear indication that Bul- 
garia was to be treated, as in fact she was, as a vassal state. 

Bulgaria keenly resented this treatment, and when the strike 
broke out upon the Oriental Railway, a part of which passes 
through Eastern Rumelia on its way from Vienna to Constanti- 
nople, that part was seized by Bulgaria to be worked by the railway 
staff of the army; and when the strike came to an end, she persist- 
ently refused to restore the railway to the Company. This was 
nothing less than robbery on a large scale, for the railway’s rights 
in Bulgaria were legally secured; and as its owners were largely 
German, and its managers largely Austrian, it brought from their 
governments publicremonstrances. With reference to Austria, at all 
events, it may be doubted in the light of subsequent events whether 
these remonstrances were sincere. Before Prince Ferdinand de- 
clared himself Tsar of the Bulgarians he had been received at Buda- 
pest with regal honors by the Emperor Francis Joseph, and it can 
readily be believed that, as is now said, a secret treaty had been 
concluded between the Prince and the Emperor. A few days after- 
wards Bulgaria’s independence was declared, and almost simultane- 
ously Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed. 

Both of these transactions are flagrant breaches, not merely 
of the somewhat vague provisions which are called international 
law, but of the express stipulations of the Berlin Treaty, which 
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forms the basis of any rights that Austria or Bulgaria can claim 
to possess. Of late sympathy and respect have been accorded to 
the Emperor-King on the occasion of his Diamond Jubilee. It is 
almost a pity that he has lived to see this event, for he has 
brought a stain upon his old age which only revives the memory 
of many like stains upon the house of Habsburg. The worst of it is 
that of late these attempts at unjust aggrandizement have been 
failures, so much so that Austrian shortsightedness has become 
proverbial. The present annexation does but add to the number of 
the Serbs which are already comprised in the Empire, and has 
driven to exasperation the neighboring kingdom of Servia. [From 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD OF NOVEMBER, 1908. ] 





ch eee aE WITHOUT preamble or explanation Austria has 
he lately incorporated iato her empire two Slav 
provinces—Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had 
been merely confided to her charge by the Con- 
my gress of Berlin. Austria has taken this step 
without a word of warning or of explanation and has trusted 
to the universal desire for peace to escape punishment or in- 
terference. 

Lovers of the moral law and believers in human pregress 
may find some consolation, at least, in the outburst of con- 
demnation which this act has aroused throughout the Euro- 
pean world. Europe—the Europe that has seen twenty cen- 
turies of spoliation—is outraged by this unblushing violation 
of a solemn contract. 

Much has been said, and can be said in reason, to palliate 
Austria’s usurpation. She has accomplished material reforms 
and developed the countries’ resources during her thirty years 
of guardianship. Good roads, comfortable inns, roomy school- 
houses and hospitals have initiated the people into the conven- 
iences and advantages of modern life. Such delights, how- 
ever, are confined to the great centers frequented by tourists, 
and the remote parts of the provinces have not known a 
change since the day of Turkish rule. Her interested ex- 
ploitation increased Austria’s revenues and gave her a hold in 
the land, the absolute possession of which was her ultimate aim. 
That she should claim to reap the {ull fruits of her work of ad- 
ministration might have been foreseen; that she should continue 
to exercise a certain jurisdiction after the grant of the promised 
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share of autonomy, could not reasonably excite cavil; but the 
arbitrary seizure of the lands delivered to her care has alienated 
appreciation of her best and fairest endeavor. 

The pretext for abandoning an avowed intention to con- 
fer a system of self-government on Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
was the “radical and dangerous change in the neighboring 
empire.” In other words, the Young Turk movement, inau- 
gurating freedom of nationality and conscience, is unacceptable 
to the Power which poses as the civilizer of the Balkans. As the 
Sultan is the nominal suzerain of Bosnia, the existence of a Turk- 
ish parliament would necessitate the attendance of Bosnian repre- 
sentatives at Constantinople and the recognition of an author- 
ity—Bosnia’s right to send representatives—which no longer 
exists. Either this or the introduction of constitutional gov- 
ernment in the occupied provinces seemed the only alterna- 
tive. But Austria chose a third and dishonest course. With- 
out any preliminary steps, she simply proclaimed an act of 
union such as was resorted to by Castlereagh in a similar 
dilemma one century ago. No measure of liberty is granted 
to a people writhing under absolutism; there is no canceling 
of the iniquitous press censorship; martial law for political 
offences has not been abolished; there is but the harsh, cynical 
appropriation of a foreign race, recalcitrant but powerless to 
resist. 

The inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina are historically 
and ethnographically Serb. In customs, language, and creed 
they are identical with the Serbs of the free kingdom of Servia; 
the Serbs of Montenegro; and the Serbs of Old Servia and 
Macedonia still under Ottoman rule. Serb tribes had settled 
in Bosnia in the seventh century and in the ninth a state was 
already formed. Among the various Serb kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities Bosnia kept a prominent place, although it remained 
isolated until the fifteenth century, when after a brave stand 
with its sister states it fell beneath Moslem invasion. Long 
afterwards we find the Austrian Emperors alluding to Bosnia 
as a Serb land, and all through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Serb nationality was manifest and undisputed. The 
present efforts to call the people ‘‘ Bosnians” and their tongue 
“ Bosnian” are pitiable in the light of facts. Bosnia was the 
cradle of the renovated Serb language, and gave out the first 
modern Serb publication—7he Grammar of Kulina Ban, a stand- 
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ard work for Slav philologists. The everyday speech of the 
people of Herzegovina is the literary criterion for all Serb 
peoples, be they Montenegrins or Macedonians. The famous 
Serb ballads, finest of medieval epics, are written in Bosnian 
dialect. 

Identity of speech does not, however, determine national- 
ity. A stronger factor is the ever-growing tendency to union 
between the divided branches of a race, and this is evident 
among the Serbs of the Balkans to a remarkable degree. The 
question of creed, which plays but a minor part in political life 
to-day, would, if considered, prove another link of fraternity 
to draw Servia, Bosnia, and Montenegro together. The major- 
ity of Bosnia’s population are ‘‘ orthodox”; next in numerical 
importance are Mohammedans; and Catholics are in a minority. 
(The latest census gives 673,246 “orthodox” Serbs; 548,632 
Mussulmans; and 334,142 Catholics.) There is no doubt that 
Austria sought to further at the same time political aims and 
religious propaganda, and that she has succeeded in shifting a 
measure of her own unpopularity to certain representatives of 
the Church. The superficial judge, forgetting that Austria’s 
most rebellious subjects are just now the fervent Catholics of 
Slavonia, confounds Austria’s ambitious schemes with the cause 
of Catholicity and passes upon both a common condemnation. 

Fair-minded Catholics the world over have not hesitated to 
characterize in scathing terms the flagrant breach of contract 
committed by Austria in annexing the lands confided to her 
care. The would-be champion of the Church in Southeastern 
Europe has tarnished her shield and alienated sympathy from 
what is most worthy of respect. The admirable work of the 
religious orders in Bosnia cannot be overestimated. Their edu- 
cational and humanitarian foundations redound to the credit of 
Christianity. These obscure toilers in the Lord’s vineyards 
should surely have no blame attached to their noble endeavor 
because they stand beneath the banner of one who presumes 
to point to their success as justification for treacherous aggran- 
dizement of empire. No amount of philanthropic institutions 
will wash away the stain of broken faith; nor must the de- 
voted servants of the Church, ministering to the material and 
spiritual needs of a long-oppressed race, be identified with 
spoliation. 

Unhappily, nevertheless, Austria’s recent action has inten- 
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sified an old prejudice against Catholicity among the Serbs of 
the Balkans, and estranged the Catholics of Montenegro from 
their brethren who owe her allegiance. The fate of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina has:a dolorous echo in a little Slav land where 
Catholics enjoy every privilege possessed by their compatriots 
of the state religion. At the moment that Bosnia was passing 
under Habsburg rule, Prince Nikola of Montenegro addressed 
the following telegram to his lifelong friend, the Catholic Pri- 
mate of the Principality, Monseigneur Milinovitch, Archbishop 
of Bar: 


On this, the occasion of your jubilee, I hasten to assure you 
that it is a day of joy for Montenegrins of all creeds. Our 
earnest wish and fervent prayer are for your Grace’s con- 
tinued welfare. Living amongst us for nigh fifty years you 
have worked, Faithful Servant of the Altar and True Friend 
of your people, to elevate and advance our race. Looking 
back on the half-century of your priesthood you may rejoice 
at duty fulfilled towards God and the nation. An enlightened 
patriot and good Catholic, may you long be spared to brighten 
our land by your wisdom and virtue. NIKOLA. 


This telegram would in itself show that Austria has not the 
exclusive monopoly of protecting Catholicity in the Balkans. 
The erection of churches and monasteries in Bosnia and Dal- 
matia is no doubt praiseworthy, but liberty of action for the 
devoted Italian missionaries in Albania would be a better proof 
of sincerity in espousing the interests of the Church. 

What Austria fails ‘to recognize—or, recognizing, fails to 
admit—is that the Kingdom of Christ is not indissolubly con- 
nected with her own material prosperity, nor dependent on the 
political triumphs of her Empire and Dynasty. Her protection 
of the Church is decidedly not disinterested. She put a veto 
on the concordat between Servia and the Vatican. That ardent 
Slav apostle, Bishop Strossmeyer, was a thorn in her side. She 
wishes all Slav Catholics to rally to her flag, and determines 
they will have little rest elsewhere. Her dishonest machinations 
are harmful to what she affects to uphold, but she pursues her 
way, greedy and faithless. 

It remains to be seen how far Austria can influence a peo- 
ple whose ancestors clung to the Bogumil heresy through cen- 
turies of persecution, and finally embraced Islamism in numbers 
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rather than submit to ecclesiastical control. The true interests 
of sincere Catholicism will scarcely be furthered by the annex- 
ation of Bosnia. Austria’s boasted culture, ever suspected as 
tending to denationalization, will be doubly unpalatable to a 
race, alien and wounded by the loss of the last vestige of 
liberty. Bosnia had entered on a heroic struggle for something 
more than that fourteen per cent of her children should be 
enabled to attend school! For this is exactly what has been 
accomplished in the cause of education during thirty years of 
Austrian administration. 

In 1875 the first shots of the rebels against Turkish des- 
potism echoed in Nevesinje, and soon resounded in Popova 
Polya, Zubtsina, Bania, and throughout all Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, The “‘Rayahs” had made a dash for freedom. Hard 
battles were fought at Nevesinje, Stoep, and Trebbin. To the 
astonishment of the world a handful of Serbs persistently de- 
feated the Sultan’s forces. Their brethren of the free States 
of Servia and Montenegro hastened to join them, and the two 
Governments prepared to follow the volunteers. But the Triple 
Alliance of that day stepped in; and in the interests of “‘ peace 
and Turkish integrity” exacted neutrality from these neigh- 
boring and kindred states. Resistance in Bosnia continued none 
the less, and after the flame of insurrection had smoldered close 
on three years, Russia took action and peace was proclaimed. 
The Treaty of San Stefano, concluded in faver of the Chris- 
tian belligerants, was annulled at the instance of Lord Beacons- 
field, and replaced by the Treaty of Berlin, to which all the 
Great Powers were signatories. Austro-Hungary got a man- 
date to pacify the disturbed provinces—and, immediately trans- 
gressing a first stipulation that she should make an arrange- 
ment of time and method with Turkey, entered Bosnian terri- 
tory as a conqueror. The unfortunate insurgents, who had 
taken up arms for independence and not for a mere exchange 
of masters, received the imperial troops with sword and shot. 
At Modrana, Doboj, and Maglaja fierce encounters showed that 
the spirit of the nation was still vital. A well-disciplined and 
well-equipped army, however, could not fail to subdue irreg- 
ular combatants, weakened by three years of constant warfare 
with the Turks. Bosnia has since been quiescent, but not re- 
signed. 

How far Austria has won the confidence of the people she 
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undertook to govern, may be judged by the vast army of con- 
tingents drafted into the land some weeks preceding the an- 
nexation. Chronic disaffection had necessitated the mainte- 
nance of well-filled garrisons during the occupation. The sup- 
pression of national feeling will be no easier to accomplish now 
that the chains of absolutism are drawn tighter. Fresh difficul- 
ties are in sight, and it is admitted by the authorities them- 
selves that such difficulties exist. According to the Hungarian 
delegate, Nemets, the state of the annexed provinces is worse 
than it was under Turkey! In vain does Austria seek to im- 
press on the world that she has the adhesion of her new subjects. 
The deputations appointed by the government, who went to 
Vienna to thank the Emperor for “ graciously extending his 
sovereignty ” over Bosnia and Herzegovina, were hooted on their 
return and forced to quit their native villages. When the Im- 
perial proclamation was read in public, sobs and groans were 
heard in the remote villages, and in the larger towns the citizens 
obstinately refused to decorate their houses in honor of the oc- 
casion. The prisons are now full of respectable merchants, doc- 
tors, advocates, and ecclesiastics suspected of high treason. 
The press laws are so rigorous that, one by one, the national 
organs have been stifled. 

After the suppression of the journal O/¢atsbina (Fatherland), 
the more widely-read Narod (Nation) succumbed, when the 
very advertisements were struck out by the censor. It had 
continued publication for a long time, even when it was forced 
to appear with three blank pages out of four. There remains 
the Serbska Retch (The. Voice of the Serbs), whose fate will 
be undoubtedly the same, although it confines itself to print- 
ing extracts from Servian histories and time-honored patriotic 
songs, without direct reference to the actual situation. Before 
long, it is to be feared, the cause of the Bosnian Serbs will be 
confined to secret societies, which inevitably crop up when 
public discussion is prohibited. Austrian occupation, instead of 
diminishing the national sense, has had rather the opposite ef- 
fect. Already, in 1882, repressive measures were adopted to 
quell the tendency towards fraternity with other Serb lands; 
and both Bosnia and Herzegovina have been treated since then 
as if they were held in punishment, and not in trust for Europe. 

The very fact of the annexation, at a moment when other 
Serb lands were getting a form of self-government from Tur- 
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key, shows that Austria recognizes the inclination to Serb soli- 
darity. Martial law was proclaimed to subdue the people, who 
were represented by Austria as eager to incorporate themselves 
with the Empire of Austro-Hungary! A campaign of system- 
atic calumny and intrigue had preceded the decisive step. A 
‘‘Great Servia” propaganda was invented, and traced to that 
very unenviable and obscure monarch, King Peter of Servia, 
who is much too insecure on his own blood-stained throne to 
dream of subverting the equilibrium of others. He was a con- 
venient scapegoat for Austria’s “ faked” conspiracies; and when 
a fictitious bomb plot had successfully alienated the sister states 
of Servia and Montenegro—Bulgaria had been previously es- 
tranged from both by skillful fostering of rivalry—the moment 
seemed favorable for open usurpation. The danger of united 
Slav opposition once conjured, the pioneer of Germany’s Drang 
nach Osten seized the two provinces that are a powerful link in 
the chain of Slav lands stretching from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea. 

The foul means by which Austria attained her end will surely 
bring retribution in the near future. In particular the employ- 
ment of the informer, Nastitch—first known to fame as the 
author of a scurrilous pamphlet, The Jesuits in Bosnia—dis- 
credits Baron Rauch and his subordinates. Nastitch, after hav- 
ing posed as the friend of the unfortunate Serbs exposed to 
the wiles and corruptions of a designing Order, suddenly went 
over to the Austrian interest and proceeded to betray the se- 
crets of Serb patriots with whom he had been intimate. The 
man who had sworn to free Bosnia from “the cursed thraldom 
of the Vatican spies” went into the dock, and incriminated 
everybody with whom he had been in contact. At Cettinge he 
testified that he had participated in a plot formed in Servia 
for the destruction of the Royal Family of Mentenegro; and 
that bombs for the purpose were manufactured in the govern- 
ment arsenal at Kragujevats. At Agram he gave “authentic” 
accounts of the Serbo-Croat Coalition members who had impli- 
cated themselves in the “Great Servia propaganda.” Their 
open opposition in parliament concealed, according to Nastitch, 
nefarious plans against Austrian hegemony. This whilom de- 
nouncer of the “‘ Roman Proselytizers” supported every govern- 
ment indictment with the same zeal and alacrity with which, 
sometime before, he had defamed everything Austrian. It was 
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when, through this unwerthy tool, the patriots of Bosnia had 
been incriminated, and the independent Serb states set at vari- 
ance, that Austria resolved to transform her temporary rule to 
permanent possession. The method as well as the act may be 
qualified as immoral, arbitrary, and altogether unworthy of a 
Great Power. 

The consequences of a disastrous breach of faith are already 
making themselves felt in Europe. A wave of discouragement 
and mistrust has swept over the Continent. Of what avail are 
conferences and arbitration when the strong hand will not 
abide by a pledged word longer than it finds such a course 
profitable and expedient for itself? Rumors of Austria’s im- 
pending invasion of Belgrade immediately after the annexation, 
obtained credence in the most unexpected quarters. There 
was a hurried mustering of diplomats in Rome, London, and 
St. Petersburg to discuss the most feasible manner of pre- 
serving Servia’s threatened independence without recurring to 
arms. The recognition of the little kingdom as a neutral 
ground—a species of Balkan Switzerland—was at first sug- 
gested; but who can now accept Austria’s guarantee that 
she will respect the integrity of any state weaker than her- 
self? The clearly declared stipulations of the Powers have been 
set at naught; and, backed by Germany, the infringer of the 
Berlin Treaty sends out a silent, sinister challenge to Europe. 
Cynical disregard of past engagements and past arguments is 
the most revolting feature of Baron Aehrenthal’s present policy. 
It was Andrassy’s loud protests that hindered Russia’s attempt 
to conclude, by right of conquest, an independent peace with 
Turkey in 1878. ‘‘ The wishes of Europe and the right of the 
Powers to control must be considered.”” Russia submitted; and 
a precedent for the solution of grave international problems was 
formed on the basis of mutual concessions and friendly repre- 
sentations. To-day Austria repudiates any outside interference 
in the affairs of Bosnia and Herzegovina. She insists, with il- 
logical brazenness, that it is a matter between herself and Tur- 
key. Nevertheless, her formal notification of the “extension of 
her sovereignty ” is an admission that the Powers do possess a 
right of control over the fate of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The wily guardian of these two Serb provinces, who had so 
bravely wrested their liberty from the Turks, would fare badly 
if called to give an account of her stewardship. Apart from 
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the veneer of prosperous civilization near the railway centers 
frequented by travelers, little has been done to alleviate the 
hard lot of the peasants who toil for a scanty subsistence under 
the most iniquitous system of agrarian laws extant since the 
abolition of Irish landlordism. The Austrian occupation, it must 
be remembered, was allowed and advocated, in the first place, 
for the impartial regulation of the land question. Nothing has 
been done, however, during thirty years of administration, to 
modify a feudalism of the most harassing nature. Serfdom had 
been abolished in 1851, but the relations of the Mohammedan 
overlords with the Christian population were not thereby im- 
proved; and since the insurrection of 1875-78 the Spahis view 
their tenants with increased disfavor. Austria, who had under- 
taken the government of the provinces ostensibly for the amel- 
ioration of the tillers’ sad condition, has not attempted to 
grapple with the haughty and greedy landowners, They still 
claim a third of the land product; and a tenth of the remainder 
is exacted by the state. The mode of payment is antiquated 
and complicated. While the people labor under this cumbrous 
and tyrannical system of land tenure, material suffering, com- 
bined with political disability—not to speak of the wounded 
pride attendant on repressed national aspirations—provide a 
dismal outlook for the illegally confirmed régime in Bosnia. 

Meantime the harmony of Europe is at stake. Servia re- 
fuses to be pacified. Relying on the moral force that ever ac- 
companies Right struggling against Might; encouraged by in- 
terested factors eager for the first sign of disintegration in a 
heterogeneous empire; the Serb race, spread over the Balkan 
peninsula, awaits a pronouncement of the signatory Powers on 
the outrageous violation of the Treaty of Berlin. Should it be 
unfavorable to the cause of Justice—should there be neither 
redress nor compensation forthcoming, in the shape of autonomy 
for Bosnia, or free communication for Servia with the Adriatic 
—a spark can assuredly be lit that will not fail to ignite the 
long-dreaded conflagration of Europe. 














ANATOLE FRANCE’S “ LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC.” 


BY J. BRICOUT. 


ITI, 


A CARICATURE OF THE MAID. 





UR previous study of the subject has put us in a 
| position to pass an intelligent judgment on M. 
Anatole France’s portrayal of Joan of Arc. He 
writes : 


To feel the spirit of a bygone age, to become a contemporary 
of those who lived in other days, requires a long course of study, 
and patient, exacting care. The difficulties to be met con- 
cern not so much what is to be known, as what one must no 
longer seem to know. How much we must forget if we would 
really live over the fifteenth century! Our sciences and our 
methods—everything, in fact, that makes us a modern people 
—must be putaway. . . . Neither the historian nor the 
antiquarian can make us understand the Maid’s contempora- 
ries. It is not because they lack knowledge; it is because 
they have it. It is because they know modern warfare, mo- 
dern politics, modern religion. 

But when we shall have forgotten, so far as we can, every- 
thing that has happened since the youthful days of Charles 
VII., we will soon find that we must make use of all our in- 
tellectual resources to understand the situation, and to dis- 
cover what are causes and what effects. . . . The histor- 
ian must look far afield one moment and near at hand the next. 
If he undertakes to tell the story of past times, he will need in 
quick succession, and occasionally at one and the same mo- 
ment, the ingenuousness of the crowd whom he tries to pic- 
ture to the life, and critical ability of the first order. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, he must be an ancient and a modern, 
and live on two different planes at the same time.* 


It is, indeed, quite true, as we knew ourselves, that the 
historian must be an ancient and a modern at the same time, 


* Vie de Jeanne d' Arc, vol. 1. pp. 75-76. 
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since history is at once a “resurrection” and a “science of 


the past.” The difficulty is in seeing to it that the ancient in 
him does not suffer from contact with the modern. This is 
what has happened in M. Anatole France’s own case. M. 
France, who has been successful in the field of romance, has a 
strong imagination; and he has given it free rein in his Life 
of Joan of Arc. Besides he is a free-thinker, a militant anti- 
clericalist. His prejudices and his irreligious dogmatism have 
stained his work. He is, in a word, a believer in the new 
science of psycho-pathology, and like a fervent neophyte, be- 
lieves that this new science explains the Maid of Orleans. 
Consequently he is not to be taken literally in his proud de- 
claration : 


I have written this history with an ardent and yet calm 
zeal. I have sought for truth without weakness and have 
met it without fear. Even when its features were strange, I 
did not turn aside. I will be charged with boldness until 
somebody charges me with timidity.* 


We make neither of these charges against M. Anatole 
France, but we do charge him—and with reason, as will be 
seen—with an insufficient detachment from himself, z. ¢., from 
his own ideas and personal feelings. 

All through his book M. France endeavors to show that 
Joan has been overrated. He cruelly ridicules the “ poor Duke), 
d’Alengon for saying that Joan showed great skill in assembling | 
and leading an army, and was, above all, expert in placing the | 
artillery. In the opinion of Anatole France Joan was brave, 
reliable, diligent, and full of ardor. She could ride a horse, 
spend long hours in the saddle, and make use of a lance, but 
that was all. She was utterly ignorant of military science. 
Besides “certain leaders, notably the princes of the blood- 
royal, knew very little more than she. To wage war in those 
days required nothing beyond ability to ride. . . . The 
military art was reduced to a few tricks such as any farmer 
might devise, and a few rules of horsemanship.” + As a mat- 
ter of fact, Joan’s only contribution to the success of Charles 
VIE.’s armies lay in the confidence with which she inspired 
them. 


* Vol. I. p. 81. + Vol. I., p. 47. 
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When she announced that she had had a revelation’*from 
the Archangel Michael with reference to the war, she filled 
the Armagnac soldiers and the people of Orleans with as much 
confidence as an engineer of the Republic would have inspired 
in the Loire militia in the winter of 1871 by inventing smoke- 
less powder or an improved style of cannon. What people 
looked for from science in 1871, was expected from religion in 
1428,* 


To tell the truth, Joan’s military talent is of slight concern 
to us, for she will not be placed on our altars because of skill 
in war. Still we cannot help noticing that M. France settles 
the question somewhat too summarily. We will grant readily 
enough that certain witnesses in the rehabilitation trial, spoke 
about Joan’s military qualifications without knowing anything 
about them, and apparently according to instructions. But M. 
France exaggerates when he tells us that the military science 
of the fifteenth century was worthless and null. Man of the 
twentieth century though he be, and member of the Academy, 
he stands in a rather ridiculous light when he makes bold in 
this matter, not only to contradict the soldiers of the past, who 
were in a better position than he to judge of Joan’s achieve- 
meénts, but also to set himself against officers of our own times, 
who have proclaimed her genius as a tactician, after a con-— 
scientious study of her campaigns. Again, according to M. 
France, it was not hard for Joan to vanquish the English: 


Their ridiculously small garrisons were prisoners in the 
conquered country. They lacked means both to take new 
provinces and to pacify those they held. . . . What is 
astonishing is not that the English were driven out of France, 
but that they were driven out so slowly. 


Assuredly “Joan rendered a two-fold service to the royal 
cause, which was the national cause as well. She inspired 
confidence in Charles VII.’s soldiers, who thought her lucky; 
and fear in the English, who imagined that she was the devil,” 
But “the misfortunes of the English, from 1428 on, may be 
explained very naturally”; and “it was not Joan who drove 
the English out of France. If she helped to save Orleans, 
she rather retarded its deliverance, by neglecting the oppor- 

* Vol, I., p. 4%. 
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tunity to recover Normandy, for the sake of the Consecration 
march.”’ * 

These, it must be admitted, are not common-place asser- 
tions, but on what do they rest? In complicated questions 
one can always conjure up something to justify one’s opinions. 
But I say again that Joan’s contemporaries and even present- 
day experts, who are more competent to decide in these matters 
than M. France, were and are of a decidedly different opinion. 
Is it not most reasonable to trust them in preference to him? 
If one reflects, for example, on the great importance people 
then attached to the consecration of the king, one will easily 
do justice to M. France’s enigmatical assertion about that 
march. It is not enough to hit hard; one must, above all, hit 
fairly. 

Another opinion held by M. France is that Joan’s courage 
has also been overrated. She showed herself a very weak 
woman during the last few days of her life, and on several 
occasions retracted previous assertions, in the hope of satisfy- 
ing her judges and escaping death. In this connection it will 
be well to recall what was said in our second article about the 
historical value of the condemnation trial records and the Post- 
humous Postscript.t 

But even if these texts be reliable, it does not follow that 
Joan was so seriously weak. Catholic historians who take her 
expression about Beaurevoir literally, and who admit what 
these documents say about the sign given to the king, justify 
or excuse her easily enough, as we saw before. They also en- 
deavor, if not to exculpate her altogether, to show at least that 
she was not gravely culpable, even if she made the two-fold 
retractation as it is described in the record of the first trial 
and in the Postscript. Petit de Julleville writes as follows: 


There before the grim pile ready to leap into flame, before 
the half-hostile, half-friendly crowd which cried to her, in 
wrath and in pity, to make the abjuration, exhausted at last 
and almost annihilated by her long imprisonment, by chains, 
by injuries, by threats, by violence, by sickness, by the 
agony of thirty cross-examinations, by the consuming weari- 
ness of a trial that lasted 114 days, this nineteen-year-old 


* Vol, I., pps 49-51 passim, 
t Tue CATHOLIC ‘WoRLD, December, 1908, p, 353. 
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girl gave way to fear. Let the shame of it fall on her judges 
and executioners.* 


Further on he writes: 


In opposition to many historians,f I believe that this offi- 
cial report is trustworthy. I think I see in it Joan’s lan- 
guage and sentiments. After an hour of weakness, she re- 
gained her self-control, and then voluntarily took back a re- 
tractation which had been snatched from her by surprise and 
violence. { 


He writes again: 


All the witnesses of the last hour that she spent in the 
prison were her enemies. At any rate they were the judges 
who had condemned her, and one may, therefore, justly in- 
cline to the belief that they had an interest in making it ap- 
pear that she had been somewhat weak. Now what are we 
to think about the statement they all say she made to them 
on that last morning: ‘‘ My voices have deceived me’’? 

Such an avowal seems at variance with her steadfastness 
at the stake. That she was firm then is admitted by all who 
were present at her execution. They all admired the heroism 
of which she then gave proof. Because of these facts, those 
who testified to her weakness in prison, have often been 
charged with perjury. The probability is that they simply 
erred by exaggerating the meaning of a concession she made 
tothem. The account given by Jean Toutmouillé, the Do- 
minican, may set us on the right track. According to him, 
Cauchon had said to Joan: ‘‘ Come now, Joan, you have 
always told us that your ‘ voices’ said you would be set free. 
You see how they have deceived you. Own up, then, to the 
truth.’’ Then Joan answered: ‘‘ Yes; J see clearly that they 
have deceived me.’’ Supposing these words to be authentic, 
we ask what is their true meaning. She did not mean to say: 
‘‘ Those ‘ voices’ are not from God.’? A few moments more, 
and she will die affirming that.they are from God. What she 


* La Vénévable Jeanne d* Arc, p. 151. 

tThe point in question here is what the Posthumous Postscript says about the prisoner’s 
resumption of male attire. Petit. de Julleville does not deny the statement that a snare was 
laid to ruin her, but he believes that ‘* she fell into it deliberately, preferring to die rather than 
continue in her abjuration.”” Op. cit., p. 155. 

t Of. cit., p. 148. M. France (Vol. II. pp. 377, 379) does not admit the truth of what 
Massieu and others said in the rehabilitation trial about the insults offered to Joan in prison, 
However, he blames the English for leaving Joan her male clothing to tempt her, and the 
judges for sentencing her to prison when they were well aware that they could not put her in 
any ecclesiastical prison. 
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meant to say is this: ‘‘I did not understand them. I thought 
that they promised me safety, and nowI see I am going to 
die.’’? Cauchon insisted : ‘‘ Then were those ‘ voices’ good or 
bad?’’ ‘‘I leave that to Mother Church,’’ she said. (Ac- 
cording to another version her answer was: ‘‘I leave that to 
you churchmen.’’) No; she did not disavow her mission. 
She was simply weary of arguing, and since her last hour 
was so near, she wanted to think of God alone, and let men 
believe what they would about her. 

She ardently desired to receive Holy Communion before 
going to her death. To get this favor from her judges—a 
tavor which was denied on principle to unrepentant relapsed 
—she had to bend them by a phrase which they could inter- 
pret, strictly speaking, as a last concession.* 


An hour of weakness. . . . A last concession. Yes; that 
can be considered a merely venial fault. The solution offered 
by Joan’s latest Catholic biographers, however, is much more 
pointed and radical. The records of the condemnation trial 
and the Posthumous Postscript are justly open to suspicion in 
connection with her attempt to escape from Beaurevoir, her an- 
swers to inquiries concerning the “sign” given to the king, 
and her last days. 

The formula of abjuration which Joan pronounced and rati- 
fied at the cemetery of Saint-Ouen ‘“‘was the exact opposite 
of an abjuration in matters of faith. It did not imply an oath. 
It did not contain anything unlawful. All that Joan renounced 
in it was the wearing of men’s clothes, the carrying of arms, 
and the wearing of her hair clipped. The other articles were an 
unqualified act of submission to the Universal Church, and a 
conditional act of submission to the Rouen tribunal: ‘pro- 
vided it be pleasing to God.’ These were acts for which the 
servant of God deserved ‘praise, not blame.” If she dressed 
again as a man a few days later, in spite of her promise, it 
was out of necessity and for the preservation of her virtue. 
Let the responsibility for that fall on the Bishop of Beauvais, 
“‘who, after publicly agreeing to put her in an ecclesiastical 
prison and to give her a woman companion, shamelessiy broke 
his promise.” 

Finally, the Posthumous Postscript is unworthy of credence. 
“‘The charges formulated in this document are as unfounded 


* Of, cit., pp. 160-162, 
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as the hateful epithets applied to the servant of God in the 
abjuration formula forged by the Bishop of Beauvais.” * 

Both of these solutions advanced by Catholic authors give, 
as will be seen, a very different impression of Joan from that 
which M. France’s work leaves in his reader’s minds. Despite 
his assertions, Joan has not been overrated. His feverish at- 
tempts to disparage, to misrepresent, and to disfigure her, are 
all in vain. She still stands worthy of gratitude and admiration, 

What does M. Anatole France really think of Joan? In 
his judgment she is simply the victim of hallucinations—on a 
higher plane than others of her class, if one may so speak— 
but for all that she is the plaything of a diseased imagination, 
not at intervals only, but habitually. This last phrase falls 
from his pen every minute,t and one may be sure that there 
is a very definite purpose underlying its frequent use. 

Even after the pontifical decree of 1904 had proclaimed that 
Joan’s virtues were of heroic cast, a Catholic could still admit ¢ 
that she sometimes deceived herself about the nature or the 
interpretation of her ‘“‘voices” and their revelations. That 
would not be so very abnormal, nor would it be incempatible 
with sanctity. M. France notes, with marked satisfaction, that 
Joan was deceived by her “voices’’ and that she frequently 
admitted the fact herself. He writes: 


While the trial lasted, trusting her ‘‘ voices,’’ she counted 
on being set free. She did not know how nor when her de- 
liverance would be effected, but she was just as sure of it as 
of our Lord’s presence in the Holy Eucharist. : 

Full of confidence, she waited for the angels and saints to 
accomplish their promises by coming to set her free. She did 
not know how nor when her rescue would be brought about, 
but she had-no doubt it would be accomplished. ‘To doubt 
that would be to doubt Saint Michael, Saint Catherine, and 
our Lord; that would mean her ‘‘ voices’’ were evil. Her 
‘* voices ’’ had told her not to fear, and she did not. . . % 

‘* Now, see here, Joan,’’ said the Lord Bishop of Beauvais 
to her, ‘“‘ you have always told us that your ‘ voices’ prom- 
ised you your freedom. You see now how they have de- 


* Dunand, ZL’ Héroicité des Vertus de Jeanne d' Are et la Revision de son Histoire, cf, Revue 
du Clergé Francais, April 15, 1904. 

+To give only one example: ‘‘ Her perpetual hallucinations very often rendered her in- 
capable of distinguishing between truth ard falsehood, Vol. I., p. 3. 

tSee THE CATHOLIC WORLD, November, 1908, p. 247. 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—34 
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ceived you. Come, now, tell us the truth.’’? She answered: 
‘* Yes; I see clearly that they have deceived me. “Sete 
‘* Do you still believe in your ‘voices’?’’ ‘‘I believe only in 
God, and I no longer put willing faith in those ‘ voices’ which 
have deceived me in this way.’’ * 


It is very probable and almost certain that these words do 
not give us a faithful account of Joan’s thoughts. But even 
if Joan did believe that she had made a mistake in thinking 
that her “‘ voices” spoke to her about her ‘‘deliverance’’; even 
if she had misinterpreted the ‘‘deliverance” of which they 
spoke; even if she had been led consequently, by the turn of 
events, to realize that she had deceived herself, we would have 
no right to charge her with having doubted her mission. 
Neither might we say that she was conscious during certain 
lucid intervals, of being ordinarily a victim of hallucinations.{ 
We may remark that a person may make a mistake about one 
point of an accidental character, without being always deceived 
about what is essential. 

Whatever may be thought about this particular case, it is 
quite certain that Joan was not the complete and hopeless 
slave of hallucinations that M. France made her out. He 
asserts: 


The chief conclusion drawn from the documents is that she 
was a saint. She was a saint endowed with all the attributes 
of sanctity as it was conceived by the fifteenth century.} 
She had visions. They were neither shams nor counterfeits. 
She believed that she really heard voices speaking to her— 
and that they did not come from human lips. . . . 

Is not that the same as saying that she had hallucinations 
of sight, of hearing, of touch, and of smell? § 


M. France faces the question as to the objective character 
of Joan’s visions and voices. Joan believed they were real. 
Fherefore, she was the victim of a delusion, No other expla- 
nation is possible; none other is to be sought. If one were to 


#Vol. II., pp. 231, 254, 385, 387. 

t This does not fit in very well with M. France’s theory about the Maid’s ‘ perpetual hallu- 
cinations.”” 

tM. France is very fond of the idea that he expresses in this phrase. He dwells on it 
frequently. On page 38 of his first volume he writes as follows: ‘‘ Unfortunately the idea of 
sanctity has greatly degenerated in the Church since the Council of Trent, and orthodox his- 
torians are very little inclined to acquaint themselves with the vagaries of the Catholic Church 
in past ages.” §Vol. I., pp. 32-33. 
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say to him: May there not be, after all, a world of spirits su- 
perior to man who occasionally enter into communication with 
us?” he would answer: ‘‘ Nonsense.” Yet what proof is there 
to back up such stout denial? What is it that proves so con- 
clusively that Joan was deluded ? 

The first “proof” offered by M. France is an observation, 
suggested to him, he tells us, ‘“‘by a study of the documentary 
evidence,” and one which seems to him ‘‘of infinite impor- 
tance’’: 


The visionaries who believe themselves invested with a 
divine mission are marked off from the rest by singular char- 
acteristics. When a man studies these mystics, and com- 
pares them one with another, he will see that they all present 
certain features of resemblance which can be followed down 
to very minute details, all of which find expression in various 
words and acts. When he recognizes the strict determinism 
which governs the movements of these visionaries, he is like- 
ly to feel surprise at the fatal uniformity with which the 
human machine responds to the action of one and the same 
mysterious agent. Joan belonged to this religious group, 
and it is an interesting study to compare her in this connec- 
tion with Saint Catherine of Siena, Saint Colette of Corbie, 
Yves Nicolazie, the peasant of Kernanna, Suzette Labrousse, 
the prophetess of the Constitutional Church, and so many 
other seers and seeresses of this class, who all wear a family 
resemblance. Three visionaries in particular are closely re- 
lated to Joan, The first was a serf of Champagne, whose 
mission was to speak to King John . . .; the second was 
a blacksmith of Salon . . .; the third, a peasant from 
Gallardon, by the name of Martin. Despite the difference of 
sex, there are very intimate and profound resemblances be- 
tween these three men and Joan of Arc. The similarity is 
one of nature even, and the differences which seem at first 
sight to put a wide gap between her and them, are of the 
esthetic,’ social, and historical order, and are, consequently, 
external and contingent. To be sure there is a contrast be- 
tween them in appearance and fortune. They were as ill- 
favored as she was charming ; they have been left in oblivion 
while she has gained in strength and has flourished in legend. 
The scientific mind, however, detects the qualities held in 
common by the fairest specimens and the veriest abortions of 
the same species and thus attests the identity of their origin.* 


* Vol, I., PP+ 35-37+ 
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Joan then was a victim of hallucinations because she bears 
“a family resemblance”’ to certain persons who, according to 
M. France, are commonly recognized as visionaries. This rea- 
soning is not conclusive. A fool, who labors under delusions 
and thinks he has been sent by God to save his country, may 
resemble in many points a sound-minded man who has real 
visions and has really received a commission from God to de- 
liver his people. The “nature even” of their preoccupations 
might create between them “intimate and profound resem- 
blances.”” It does not follow from this that they were equally 
inspired by God, or were equally foolish. Christianity and the 
fetichism of savages resemble each other, and in certain im- 
portant details, as, for example, in calling on their God for 
help, but no one can rightly infer from this fact that both are 
divinely revealed, or that both are human inventions. For the 
same reason, the resemblances pointed out by M. France fail 
to justify the conclusion he draws from them. 

A second argument advanced by M. France is that there 
were swarms of visionaries in Joan’s days, and it is no more 
than just to rank her among them. 


Together with interminable wars, misery and ignorance 
had reduced mankind to mental poverty and extreme moral 
indigence. . . . 

At this crisis many holy women appeared in the little army 
of the Loire. ‘They led a singular life, like Joan, and were in 
touch with the Church Triumphant. They were, so to speak, 
a flying column of Beguines who followed the army. . . . 
They ail had wonderful visions. Joan saw Saint Michael in 
arms and Saints Catherine and Margaret carrying crowns. 
La Pierronne saw God clothed to His feet in a white robe 
with a beautiful red toque. Catherine of La Rochelle saw a 
white lady dressed in gold cloth.* 


Yes, troubled times and seasons of misery often beget folly. 
History tells us that. But, again, this fact, and this by itself 
alone, does not prove that Joan also was a visionary and a vic- 
tim of delusions, the complete and perpetual slave of halluci- 
nations, as she has been described. 

The two reasons brought forward by M. France are very 
weak. They have no weight except with the superficial and 


* Vol. L, p. 28; Vol. II., p. 96. 
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unreflecting, or with those who, like M. France himself, reject 
the supernatural and deny the possibility or the reality of a 
divine intervention in human affairs. When a man denies 
@ priori the supernatural, he must extricate himself from diffi- 
culties as best he can and adopt the only solution left. At 
bottom M. France’s argument comes to this: Joan is a victim 
of hallucinations because she cannot be anything else, since 
there is nothing supernatural. We who believe in the super- 
natural make bold to declare his reasoning defective and radi- 
cally false. 

We do not admit the fact of a concrete miracle without 
duly established proofs, nor do we think ourselves authorized 
to reject duly established proofs, because they force the con- 
clusion that a miracle has been wrought. 

On what side must the truly scientific spirit range itself? 
M. France has offered only bad reasons in support of his denial. 
What good reasons have we to offer in support of our affirma- 
tion? 

Joan was ignorant, but no trace of superstition can be found 
in her. “Quite near Domremy,” she said, in answer to her 
judges, ‘“‘there is a tree called the Ladies’ tree, or the tree of 
the fairies. I have heard it said that people suffering from 
fever drink the water there to be cured. I have myself seen 
them drinking there, but I do not know whether they were 
cured or not. I have frequently heard old people, who were 
not of my family, say that the fairies haunt that spot. A wo- 
man named Joan, my godmother, and wife of Mayor Aubery, 
even said that she had seen the fairies. I do not know if that 
were so, but I have never seen them myself.” Joan it would 
seem was not over-credulous, nor excessively impressionable. 

Nor was there any trace of religious or patriotic ecstasy in 
her when she received the revelation of her “voices” for the 
first time, at thirteen years of age. Her piety was normal and 
reasonable; her love of country well-balanced. On this last 
point Petit de Julleville writes with great good sense: 


The trouble that the war brought on her in childhood has 
sometimes been exaggerated.* How many provinces there 
were that had to suffer more grievous afflictions than the 
Marche of Lorraine. Relatively speaking, it fared well. 


* M., France has made this mistake. 
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The sum of its troubles amounted to unbloody alarms, the 
menaces of marauding bands, and hurried flights with the 
threatened live stock. Before she went to war, Joan very 
probably never saw French blood flow except what was spilled 
when the small boys of Domremy had stone-throwing battles 
with the ‘‘ Burgundians ’’ of Maxey. The first ‘‘ voices’’ 
that spoke to her during the summer of 1425, took her by sur- 
prise and waked her, as it were, out of the perfect calm of her 
maiden heart. These ‘‘ voices’’ slowly created the passionate 
patriotism she manifested three years later. Her patriotism 
did not antedate, nor did it beget them. We notice also that 
her ‘‘ voices’’ did not tell her all at once about her mission. 
For quite a while they simply gave her pious advice. Then, 
as she advanced in years and reasoning power, that mission 
was revealed, little by little. At first she rejected it with 
mental agony; then she accepted it; and at last she wel- 
comed it with passionate ardor. This onward march and 
progress of events should be carefully borne in mind. No 
matter how you explain it, you see that this mysterious inter- 
vention slowly shaped Joan’s soul and will. Many seem to 
have believed—without proof and against the evidence—that 
Joan sought, instigated, and almost necessitated this mysteri- 
ous intervention, by her solitary and personal ecstasies. The 
truth is quite the contrary. The first time she heard the 
‘* voice’’ she ‘‘ was frightened.’’ That phrase tells us how far 
she was from expecting or summoning it—how far she was, 
so to speak, from giving either ear or heart to the miracle.* 


Everything in her childhood and girlhood indicates physical 
and mental health. She was not a virago; but she was a 
strong country girl, a peasant, well-built, robust, and able to 
bear hardship. Her life furnishes abundant evidences of good- 
humor, of roguish simplicity, and of unaffected candor, touched 
with shrewdness and irony. Her presence of mind, during the 
trial, was truly marvelous. There she sat face to face with 
fifty solemn, subtle, crafty, treacherous, unfriendly doctors, with 
no one to advise her, and worn out by a long and hard im- 
prisonment. Even her enemies admired her self-possession, her 
good sense, her candor, and her directness in dealing with the 
points at issue. 

Her moral temperament was also well-balanced. All vir- 


* Of. cit., pp. 12-13. In our first article, THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, November, 1908, pp. 
239-242, we have shown that M. France's attempt to attribute Joan's vocation to cleverly cen- 
cealed ecclesiastical influences is a pure hypothesis, unsupported by a single solid preof. 
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tues met in her heart. She was pious, good, pure, brave and 
humble, in an heroic degree. 

Let M. France name a single visionary or victim of delu- 
sions, whose vocation was begotten like hers, or who was as 
well equipped as she intellectually and morally. Certain fana- 
tics, it is true, have asserted that Jesus himself was a fool.* 
At that reckoning our dictionaries must be changed completely, 
and it must be decreed that henceforth we will call folly what 
we have hitherto known as wisdom, inspiration, or genius. That 
is the height of unreason. Let M. France mention a single 
visionary who has done what Joan of Arc did. L’Abbé Coubé 
mentions in this connection an infidel doctor who once said to 
a friend: ‘‘Come to La Salpétriére,t and I will show you fifty 
Joans of Arc.” ‘‘ That is too many,” answered his friend, 
“show me just one who can give us back Alsace and Lorraine, 
and I will no longer see anything supernatural in the Libera- 
trix of Orleans.”{ I do not say that the comparison is wholly 
just. I am quite convinced that it would be more difficult to 
give us back Alsace and Lorraine, than it was to drive the 
English out of France. Still it remains true that no visionary 
ever played a part to be compared with that of Joan. 

M. France’s answer to this is that her work has been ex- 
aggerated, but we have seen that M. France does not prove his 
statement. He also says that Joan was a visionary of a higher 
order; but we have a right to tell him that a superior vision- 
ary of this kind is no visionary at all. If he were to reply 
that no visionary was ever placed in such circumstances, we 
could show him that many of them lived amid surroundings 
that were equally, if not even more, favorable, and yet they 
did not achieve like results. It is decidedly true that a man 
may be a good novelist, and only an indifferent historian or 
scholar. 

Doctor George Dumas, professor ef the Sorbonne, a man 
particularly well-informed in psycho- pathology, and little sus- 
pected of clericalism, is much more reserved than M. France in 
a letter written to the latter and published by him in the ap- 
pendix to his second volume. We will analyze this letter care- 
fully. M. Dumas begins by declaring that a physician of our 


* As, for example, Dr. Binet-Sanglé, author of La Folie de Jesus (Paris, 1908). 
t An almshouse and asylum for insane women in Paris, 
tS. Coubé, Le Caur de Jeanne d' Arc, p. 32 (Lethielleux, Paris, 10, rue Cassette). 
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days can hardly pass a judgment on Joan’s case, since the re- 
ports of the trial do not furnish sufficient information about 
her nervous condition. 

Jean d’Aulon, he continues, testified, on the word of several 
women, that Joan would never have been fully developed. 
That indicates an insufficient physical growth such as we meet 
in many neuropathic patients. It is also likely enough that 
Joan’s sight delusions were one-sided. Still these facts, even if 
they were well-established, ‘would not justify definite conclu- 
sions.” The same must be said about the “distinctness’’ and 
“certainty ” of her hallucinations. None of these facts afford 
sure proof that Joan was hysterical. On the other hand, she 
is marked off from the classical examples of hysteria by several 
important characteristics: she resists her ‘‘ voices’ and she 
makes them come at her will when they do not come of them- 
selves. Dr. Dumas concludes: 


This characteristic enables us, if Joan were hysterical, to 
point out the part that her nerve ailment might play in the 
development of her character, and in her life. 

If hysteria had any part in her, it was only to let the most 
secret sentiments of her heart become objective in the shape 
of visions and heavenly voices ; it was the open door through 
which the divine—or what Joan took to be divine—entered 
into her life; it strengthened her faith; it consecrated her 
mission ; but Joan’s intelligence and will remained sound and 
right. Nervous pathology hardly throws even a feeble light 
on that soul. 


Why did not M. France pay more attention to the judgment 
of the master he had consulted? Jf Joan were hysterical . 
Tf hysteria had any partin her . . . Joan's intelligence and 
will remained sound and right; these are phrases to be remem- 
bered. M. Dumas doubtless does not believe in the objective 
character of Joan’s “ voices”; he even speaks of her hallucina- 
tions as of an undisputed fact. Still it counts for something 
that he does not make the Maid a hysterical creature, an au- 
tomaton, a plaything and victim of continuous delusions. M. 
France should have held to this minimum, at the very least. 

Why has he not done so? Because M. France does not 
trust the masters in psycho-pathology any more than the mas- 
ters in the art of war, when their opinions upset his system. 
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All that remains for us to do, is to sum up our conclu- 
sions. M. France has aimed at doing for Joan of Arc what 
Renan did for our Lord almost half a century ago. They both 
have sought to explain, without the supernatural, lives and per- 
sonalities which were wholly or almost wholly supernatural. 
Like his master, M. France has failed in his sacrilegious at- 
tempt. His Life ef Joan of Arc has literary merit and some 
parts of it are useful. As a whole, however, it is a defective 
work, with no great historical or scientific value. It will not 
be an indispensable or authoritative book, as incompetent critics 
or flatterers have thoughtlessly declared. Its success will not 
endure. 

Joan of Arc is still for us the heroic girl we have always 
admired; the saint that the Church is making ready to place 
on her altars. When I speak of our admiration, I do not mean 
French Catholics alone. Joan of Arc has been praised, hon- 
ored, and defended by Catholics the whole world over, of every 
race and nationality.* Better yet, have we not heard, even 
lately, Protestants and free-thinkers of every shade of belief, 
from the New World as well as from the Old, expressing their 
deep sympathy for her whom M. France tries to belittle? 

M. France labors in vain. In the life and character of Joan 
of Arc there is something singularly touching, dramatic, and 
truly marvelous. She stands before us, a young peasant girl, 
simple, good, sensible, who, out of obedience to the call of 
God, leaves her village and her family, convinces the most pru- 
dent, fills the conquered with courage, defeats her enemies, has 
her king anointed, is then made a prisoner, and after an unjust 
trial dies at the stake in her nineteenth year, meriting the title, 
**Saint of Patriotism.’”” What more beautiful or more touching 
can be imagined ? 

In truth we should weep for those who, out of hatred for 
God and the Church, vainly try to lessen her glory and to 
tarnish her sanctity. 


* Archbishop Ireland’s magnificent discourse on Jean, delivered at Orleans in May, 
1899, is still well remembered in France. Cf. La Revue du Clergé Francais, June 1, 1899. 


(THE END.) 
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A person unacquainted with Mr. 
ORTHODOXY. Chesterton’s characteristics — if 
since the publication of Heretics 
there is to be found any such person among those who read 
English—would probably meet with the literary surprise of 
his life, when, after reading the plain, simple introduction, he 
would proceed to peruse the pages of Orthodoxy,* and find 
himself at once dazzled, perplexed, delighted by this blaze of 
wit, paradox, epigram, sarcasm, Johnsonian common sense, 
original ways of looking at things which everybody knows, 
deep philosophic argument served out in terms of the most 
commonplace thought, and some of the great truths of reli- 
gion tested effectively and favorably by inspecting them up- 
side down. The book, Mr. Chesterton informs us, is meant to 
be a companion to Heretics, in which he attacked some of the 
current philosophies. Some champions of these challenged Mr. 
Chesterton to give his own philosophy of religion; and, in re- 
sponse, the iconoclast turns constructor and presents his reasons 
for believing in Christianity as it is embodied in the Apostles’ 
Creed. As a specimen of apologetics Orthodexy stands alone, 
with nothing approaching to it, from Justin and Tertullian to 
Newman and Hettinger. The gist of Mr. Chesterton’s argu- 
ment is that life and religion are too large to be put into the 
narrow logical categories of philosophical systems that view 
them through one narrow lens; the paradoxes of life are made 
intelligible by the paradoxes of Christianity; while materialism 
and agnosticism are the suicide of thought. 


The whole secret of mysticism is this: that man can un- 
derstand everything by the help of what he does not under- 
stand. The morbid logician seeks to make everything lucid, 
and succeeds in making everything mysterious. The mystic 
allows one thing to be mysterious, and everything else be- 
comes lucid. The determinist makes the theory of causation 
quite clear, and then finds that he cannot say ‘‘ it you please’’ 
to the housemaid. The Christian permits free will to remain 
a sacred mystery; but because of this his relations with the 
housemaid become of a sparkling and crystal clearness. He 
puts the seed of dogma in a central darkness ; but it branches 
forth in all directions with abounding natural health. 

* Orthodoxy. By Gilbert K, Chesterton, New York: John Lane Company. 
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The same idea is presented in another way: 


That transcendentalism by which all men live has pri- 
marily the position of the sun inthe sky. We are conscious 
of it as of a kind of splendid confusion ; it is something both 
shining and shapeless, at once a blaze anda blur. But the 
circle of the moon is clear and unmistakable, as recurrent and 
inevitable as the circle of Euclid on a blackboard. For the 
moon is utterly reasonable; and the moon is the mother of 
lunatics, and has given to them all her name. 


The following passage is the one that approaches nearest 
to summing up the trend of Mr. Chesterton’s march: 


This is the thrilling romance of Orthodoxy. People have 
fallen into a foolish habit of speaking of Orthodoxy as some- 
thing heavy, humdrum, safe. There never was anything so 
perilous or so exciting as Orthodoxy. It was sanity ; and to 
be sane is more dramatic than to be mad. It was the equi- 
librium of a man behind madly rushing horses, seeming to 
stop this way, and to sway that, yet in every attitude having 
the grace of statuary and the accuracy of arithmetic. The 
Church in its early days went fierce and fast with any war- 
horse; yet it is utterly unhistoric to say that she merely went 
mad along one idea. She swerved to left and right, so ex- 
actly as to avoid enormous obstacles. She left on one side 
the huge bulk of Arianism, buttressed by all worldly powers 
to make Christianity too worldly. The next instant she was 
swerving to avoid an orientalism, which would have made it 
too unworldly. The orthodox Church never took the tame 
course or accepted the conventions; the orthodox Church 
was never respectable. It would have been easier to have 
accepted the earthly power of the Arians. It would have 
been easy, in the Calvinistic seventeenth century, to fall into 
the bottomless pit of predestination. It is easy to be a mad- 
man; it is easy to bea heretic. It is always easy to let the 
age have its head; the difficult thing is to keep one’s own. 
It is always easy to be a modernist; as it is easy to be a snob. 
To have fallen into any of these open traps of error and ex- 
aggeration, which fashion after fashion and sect after sect 
have set along the historic path of Christendom—that would, 
indeed, have been simple. But to have avoided them all has 
been one whirling adventure ; and in my vision the heavenly 
chariot flies thundering through the ages, the dull heresies 
sprawling and prostrate, the wild truth reeling but erect. 
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Brilliantly clever and true to the facts is Mr. Chesterton’s 
account of how the great agnostics, the guides of his youth, 
succeeded in arousing in his mind doubts about agnosticism. 
He was informed that Christianity was not only vicious but 
had an astonishing talent for combining in itself the most con- 
trary vices. It was attacked for quite contradictory reasons: 


No sooner had one rationalist demonstrated that it was too 
far to the east than another demonstrated with equal clear- 
ness that it was much too far to the west. No sooner had my 
indignation died down at its aggressive squareness than I was 
called upon again to notice and condemn its enervating and 
sensual roundness, 


He was told that with its doctrine of the other cheek 
Christianity was an attempt to make a man too like a sheep. 
But: 

I turned the next page in my agnostic manual, and my brain 
turned upside down. Now I found that I was to hate Chris- 
tianity, not for fighting too little, but for fighting too much. 
Christianity, it seemed, was the motherof wars. Christianity 
had deluged the world with blood. I had got thoroughly 
angry with the Christian because he was never angry. And 
now I was told to be angry with him because his anger had 
been the most huge and horrible thing in human history ; be- 
cause his anger had soaked the earth and smoked to the sun. 
The very people who reproached Christianity with the meek- 
ness and non-resistance of the monasteries were the very peo- 
ple who reproached it also with the violence and valor of the 
Crusades. It was the fault of poor old Christianity (somehow 
or other) that Edward the Confessor did not fight and that 
Richard Coeur de Lion did. 


Elsewhere, again, the agnostic is neatly castigated. 


The ordinary agnostic has got his facts all wrong. Heisa 
non-believer for a multitude of reasons; but they are untrue 
reasons. He doubts, because the Middle Ages were barbaric, 
but they weren’t; because Darwinism is demonstrated, but it 
isn’t ; because miracles do not happen, but they do; because 
monks were lazy, but they were very industrious; because 
nuns were unhappy, but they are particularly cheerful; be- 
cause Christian art was sad and pale, but it was picked out 
in peculiarly bright colors and gay with gold; because 
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modern science is moving away from the supernatural, but it 
isn’t, it is moving towards the supernatural with the rapidity 
of a railway train. 


Scarcely a page but invites quotation. Enough, however, 
has been given to convey a definite idea of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s line of apologetics, in which many a weighty philosophic 
or historical argument is couched in witty metaphor or whim- 
sical illustration; and whose richness of thought, if diluted 
with a sufficient infusion of syllogism, would furnish forth 
more than one respectable volume. Here Mr. Chesterton pro- 
fesses only to champion Christianity, as it is common to all 
believers; but he promises that, if challenged to do so, he will 
write another to prove where the principle of authority, indis- 
pensable to Christianity, is lodged. We trust some opponent 
will, therefore, strike Mr. Chesterton’s shield fair in the center. 


Most joyously must all lovers of 

FRANCIS THOMPSON’S high poetry—and all lovers of 

POEMS. vital Catholicity—welcome this new 
edition of the poems of Francis 
Thompson.* For him, as for many another, has death wrought 
what life seemed powerless to consummate: and the bereaved 
world has at least this grace—to recognize and in measure to 
gauge its deep bereavement! Yet through all the later years 
of that singularly tragic life, it was Thompson’s solace to have 
the appreciation of the few who really mattered. ‘‘He had,” 
says the introductory note to this present volume, “‘ what poets 
of old, to their great sorrow, lacked; he had trial by his peers; 
a kind fate gave him fellow- poets among his reviewers.” 

And not less, a kind fate gave him rare friends. Very meet 
and right it seems that from the hand of Wilfred Meynell—who 
long ago gave the young genius his first opportunity to live 
and to shine—should come now this selection from his finished 
work. There is nothing in the little collection with which we 
could willingly dispense; there are even additions (notably from 
Thompson’s final volume) which we should right gladly welcome 
to the number. For beside “ Love in Dian’s Lap,” “‘ The Hound 
of Heaven,” selections from the “Odes” and from “Sister 
Songs,” might no place have been found for that exquisite 


* Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. London: Methuen & Co., Burns & Oates. 
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“dramatic sequence,” ‘‘ A Narrow Vessel,” or for the poignant 
and heart-subduing poems of the ‘‘ Ultima”? And can even 
the beauty of ‘‘ Any Saint”’ reconcile us to the omission of that 
most Thompsonian production, “The Dread of Height”? Mr. 
Meynell will know that even so must the poet’s lovers clamor 
for what is not—still cherishing supremely all that he has given 
them. The original volumes of Thompson are, for practical 
purposes, out of print, so that old readers—and numberless new 
ones, let us confidently hope!—must flock gratefully to the 
present selection. They will find it worthy of its sponsor. 
And the portrait of Francis Thompson in youth, together with 
a little intimate yet reticent biographical note, will not fail to 
add their own interest to the precious volume. 


In his course of lectures, delivered 
THE AMERICAN AS HE IS. before the University of Copen- 

hagen last September, which have 
just been published,* the President of Columbia University 
presented a highly favorable sketch of America and Americans. 
His patriotism did not quite hinder him trom an occasional 
admission that the typical American betrays some slight im- 
perfections of character, and that the prevailing conditions of 
life, political, commercial, and social, are not absolutely Uto- 
pian. Probably before an American audience President Butler 
would have found more subjects for unfavorable comment. 
But his good taste and loyalty rightly restrained him from air- 
ing family grievances before strangers. And the foreign gen- 
tlemen who, after a hasty sojourn here, during which they 
catch a glimpse of some of the superficial characteristics of the 
people, undertake to enlighten the world upon everything 
American, may be trusted to publish our shortcomings. The 
first lecture sketches the American political idea—a govern- 
ment of principles, not men. The substantial unity of view 
regarding this principle, President Butler affirms, brought the 
United States into existence, and, persisting in undiminished 
strength to the present day, is the controlling and unifying 
fact in American iife. Other forces have contributed to the 
unification of the heterogenous masses which immigration has 
poured into the national crucible—the gradual march west- 


* The American as He Is. By Nicholas Murray Butler, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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wards from the older States, the influence of many voluntary 
organizations which are national in scope, and of the great 
political parties: 


Members of a given party organization are drawn closely 
together, no mattor how far apart their homes may be. A 
prominent Democrat of Texas is a welcome guest of his fel- 
low-partisans in New York or Massachusetts, and a distin- 
guished Republican from Maine is greeted as an old and 
valued friend by the Republicans of Illinois or California. 


Another unifying force is the newspaper press which, says 
Dr. Butler, is a powerful factor in the development of a national 
consciousness. He deplores the existence of yellow journalism, 
but warns his audience not to judge the American press by 
its worst examples. Finally, the Doctor brings out one feature 
of our political system which is unheard of in Europe—the pre- 
cedence of the judiciary over the legislature: 


Most completely of all the organs of government the courts 
represent the settled habits of thinking of the American 
people. A President may be, and at times is, powerfully in- 
fluenced by the passions and clamor of the moment. The 
federal courts are much less likely to be soinfluenced. The 
Congress may be stampeded by a popular outcry into passing 
some crude or unjust act. The Federal courts are there in all 
their majesty, to decide whether the popular outcry has asked 
for and obtained something which runs counter to the consti- 
tutional guarantees of civil liberty, and to the division of 
powers between nation and States. If so the popular clamor 
cannot have what it thinks it wants. To override the Con- 
stitution would be revolution. 


The second lecture treats the American apart from his 
government, and, analyzing the national character, presents the 
main characteristics of the type. If you would view this char- 
acter aright, the lecturer warns his hearers, do not confine 
yourselves to New York and Boston: 


The American type is seen at its purest and best in any 
one of the hundred or more small cities and towns of the 
Middle West. If one were to select a restricted area in which 
to study American life and American characteristics, he 
would do best to choose Northern Illinois and the adjacent 
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parts of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Here the soil is 
rich, the settlements are old enough to have an aspect of com- 
fort and order, the population is well-to-do—they read the 
best books, and take the best magazines, reviews, and weekly 
journals . . . there is little vice and less crime. 


On the other hand, however, Dr. Butler, after reminding 
us that the literary pre-eminence of Boston is a mere tradi- 
tion, crowns New York as the intellectual and social capital 
of the country. He has a word of regret for the absence of 
any supremely good American contributions to first-class liter- 
ature: 

The richest and most elegant modern prose is that of the 
French academicians and of English scholars, trained under 
the classical traditions of Oxford and of Cambridge. Few 
Americans write so well as either of these, and if the classical 
tradition further weakens in the American colleges and uni- 
versities, or perishes altogether, there will be fewer still in 
years to come. Only occasionally is an American book of 
even exceptional scholarship really well written. 


The typical American, as President Butler sympathetically 
draws him, has, in spite of many faults, a fine nature. Here, 
as a farewell warning, the President would correct some foreign 
misconceptions which, not without reason, are entertained on 
this point: 


He is not the man who, suddenly grown rich, disports him- 
self vulgarly in the public gaze; he is not the boastful Phil- 
istine, who is ignorant of the world’s civilization and despises 
what he does not know; he is not the decadent of the large 
cities who wastes his patrimony and his life in excess and 
frivolity. All these exist in America, but their notoriety is, 
unfortunately, out of all proportion to their number. 


And then the writer presents a fair ideal of American man- 
hood : 


The typical American is he who, whether rich or poor, 
whether dwelling in the North, South, East, or West, 
whether scholar, professional man, merchant, manufacturer, 
farmer, or skilled worker for wages, lives the life of a good 
citizen and a good neighbor ; who believes loyally and with 
all his heart in his country’s institutions, and in the under- 
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lying principles on which these institutions are built; who 
directs both his private and his public life by sound princi- 
ples; who cherishes high ideals; and who aims to train his 
children for a useful life and for their country’s service. 


From the tenor of some of his observations one would ex- 
pect that Mr. Butler would have inserted some religious faith 
as an indispensable trait in this portrait. Perhaps he means to 
convey this characteristic in the phrases referring to the under- 
lying principles of the country’s institutions; for, backing up 
his assertion with the well-known pronouncement of Justice 
Brewer, he affirms that the United States is, both in law and 
in fact, a Christian nation; and that the whole point of view 
of the people, as well as their institutions and traditions, are 
those which have been developed under the dominance of the 
Christian faith. 


The title and the handsome bind- 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS. ing of these two large volumes * 
stimulate curiosity. Have we 
dropped on a masterpiece of criticism and biblical lore, com- 
bined with forensic science? or is the title itself its strongest 
claim to attention? A glance at the preface discovers that the 
work is on the plane of the popular lecture platform, where 
the speaker appeals to his audience with picturesque descrip- 
tion, commonplace allusion, and a matter-of-fact handling of 
topics that are usually treated only in the solemn language of 
the pulpit. The first volume discusses the trial of our Lord 
before the High Priest, from the point of view of Jewish legal 
procedure. ‘‘ What was the nature of the charge brought against 
the Christ? Was He guilty as charged? Were forms of law 
duly observed in the trial of the accusation against Him?” 
The author has read a number of authorities on the laws and 
customs of Israel; but he does really grapple with what might 
have been the most interesting and serviceable feature of his 
task, that is, to demonstrate against rationalistic criticism, that 
the Gospel narratives are unimpeachable documentary evidence 
for the facts of the case. The subject is spun out by numer- 
ous digressions. 
The second volume reviews the Roman trials before Herod 


* The Trial of Jesus. From a Lawyer's Standpoint. By Walter M. Chandler, of the 
New Yerk Bar. 2 Vols. New York: The Empire Publishing Company. 
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and Pilate. These, Mr. Chandler shows, were, lixe the Hebrew 
one, grossly illegal in form. This volume is swollen by the ad- 
dition of a treatise on Graeco-Roman Paganism, of which the 
aim is to describe the moral degradation that prevailed at the 
time of Christ. This subject is a rather incongruous and unbe- 
coming one to place in juxtaposition with the other, especially 
as the author has spread plentifully over his pages salacious 
details furnished by Suetonius, Arnobius, and other classic 
writers. He borrows plentifully, too, from Déllinger’s Jew and 
Gentile. The author’s treatment of his subject, united toa fas- 
cinating delivery, would, doubtless, secure from a popular au- 
dience a higher measure of approbation than it can hope to 
command from any cold-blooded critic who makes his acquaint- 
ance with it through print. 


The rapidity with which the great 
THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- work of the Catholic Encyclo- 
PEDIA. pedia* is progressing exceeds the 
expectation even of its most op- 
timistic friends. Only six months have elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of the third volume, and now the fourth appears, 
accompanied with an assurance from the managers that the 
fifth is advancing rapidly towards completion. The list of con- 
tributors, numbering about two hundred and thirty, is. ef the 
same cosmopolitan character as those of the previous volumes. 
English, French and -other continental scholars have contributed 
extensively; and almost all the weightier articles have been 
written by persons whose names are already favorably asso- 
ciated with the literature of the respective subjects. While 
welcoming a few of the new contributors, one must also regret 
the absence from the present list of some names that are 
signed to articles of conspicuous merit in some of the pre- 
ceding volumes; and we still look in vain for the names of 
some American scholars and professors who, from their posi- 
tion in American Catholic education, one would expect to find 
among forces making for the signal success of this American 
Catholic undertaking. 
The fourth volume fairly merits the praise of maintaining 
the high standard embodied in the preceding numbers. There 


* The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. 1V. Clan-Dio. New York: Robert Appleton Com- 
pany. 
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are not, perhaps, so many subjects of paramount interest as 
there were in the first and second. But this drawback to the 
value of the volume is offset by the high quality of a large 
number of articles on topics which, if not of the highest, are 
of very high interest. Among the chief biblical questions 
treated are the Book of Daniel, by Dr. Gigot, who handles this 
thorny question very circumspectly; and the Deluge, by Father 
Maas, who, while remaining well within the pale of orthodoxy, 
makes some concessions to modern science. In deference to it, 
Father Maas affirms, the geographical universality of the Flood, 
held everywhere till the seventeenth century, may be safely 
abandoned. But he takes his stand uncompromisingly on the 
anthropological universality. That the whole human race was 
destroyed by the Deluge is a conclusion which we must ac- 
cept, because up to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this 
belief was general; and, moreover, the Fathers held, not as a 
private opinion, but as a development of the doctrine con- 
tained in the well-known texts from the Petrine Epistles, that 
the Ark and the Flood are types of Baptism and of the Church. 
There are two interesting articles on biblical criticism. If the 
writer of the one on Textual Criticism had been entrusted 
with that on Higher Criticism, we should have, on this point, 
a more striking manifestation of “that careful adjustment ef 
writer and subject” which, the editors justly claim, has “ guar- 
anteed the scholarly quality of the Encyclopedia.” One of 
the gems of the volume is the paper on Historical Criticism 
by no less an authority than Father De Smetd. Its ten pages 
contain a clear, comprehensive synopsis of the principles of 
historic criticism as expounded in the book which won for the 
writer a high reputation in the world of scholarship. 

Among the more prominent topics is ‘ Constantinople,” 
which embraces a vast quantity of historical, liturgical, and 
political information ably presented by various pens. The 
quality of the articles on the Councils of Constantinople aad 
of Constance increases the prevailing regret that the writer has 
not yet applied himself to the production of some work worthy 
of his talents, which, though not quite buried in a napkin, have 
not yet yielded the results of which they are capable. “ Col- 
umbus,” ‘‘ Dante,” “Cyril of Alexandria,” ‘‘ Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem,” ‘‘ Copernicus,” ‘‘ Descartes,” are among the best speci- 
mens of biographical writing in the volume; while “ Contrition,” 
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“‘ Confirmation,” ‘“ Communion,” “Cross and Crucifix,” and 
** Cloister,” may be mentioned as valuable items in this rich 
treasure-house of expositions of doctrine and discipline. 
Philosophy is well represented by “‘ Deism,”’ “‘ Deity,” “ Cyn- 
ic School of Philosophy,” ‘‘Cyrenaic School of Philosophy,” 
** Creation,” and “Creationism.” If we were to mention the 
one article most remarkable for the interest attaching to its 
subject just now, we should pick out that on ‘“ Conscious- 
ness,” which has been ably treated by Father Maher. To an 
adjoining article on ‘‘ Conscience,” by Father Rickaby, we 
should turn, if called on to illustrate to a non-Catholic the 
broad and temperate spirit which, generally speaking, pre- 
vails throughout the pages of the Encyclopedia. The partic- 
ular passage which we should cite as an evidence of the fair- 
mindedness that is not, as some people assert, a quality far to 
seek in all Catholic writers, consists of a warning against the 
fault of imputing to men, as actual fact, all the false conse- 
quences that may logically be deduced from their systems. 
Men, Father Rickaby points out, as he names Kant, Spinoza, 
Paulsen, may be better than their systems; and, as a crown- 
ing instance, he mentions Luther and his pernicious doctrines 
concerning free will and good works, who nevertheless “ as- 
serted that the good tree of the faith-justified-man must bring 
forth good works; he condemned vice most bitterly, and ex- 
horted men to virtue.” ‘Hence Protestants can depict Luther 
simply as the preacher of good, while Catholics may regard 
simply the preacher of evil. Luther has both sides.” By 
the way, one is astonished to find in this fine article a 
strange definition of ethics—‘‘ Ethics is conduct or regulated 
life.’ Ethics is no more conduct than geography is the sur- 
face of the earth. Ethics is a science; the science of conduct 
or regulated life, if you will—at least such is American usage, 
which is supported by the first authorities across the water. 
To indicate that the Encyclopedia, while giving due atten- 
tion to the past, aims at recording contemporary movements 
and treating eontemporary questions, we may turn to the ar- 
ticles on the following subjects: ‘‘ Congo,” “ Cremation,” “‘ Com- 
munism,” ‘‘ Co-education,”’ “ Collectivism.” As the Encyclo- 
pedia grows, so must grow the conviction that when it is com- 
pleted—with its historical accounts of men and times and places 
that figure in the Church’s story for two thousand years; with 
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its record of the various forms of philosophic thought and re- 
ligious beliefs which she has encountered; with its description 
of her interests bound up in every great human movement; 
and its presentation of her doctrines and discipline that per- 
meate every nook and cranny of life—the Catholic Encyclo- 
pezdia will be a majestic monument of the Church’s catholicity. 


That veteran traveler, Maud Howe, 

RAMBLES IN SPAIN. who has a method all her own of 

describing the countries which she 
has visited, now tells us of her rambles in Spain during the 
year 1906,* which, it will be remembered, was the year of the 
king’s marriage. This event, which the author witnessed, is 
vividly described, as are also the enthusiastic preparations of the 
previous days, and the terrible catastrophe of the day itself. 
There is nothing of the guidebook here. The writer simply 
relates the experiences of herself and her party; the people 
they met, the places they visited, the sights, public and do- 
mestic, which they saw, in a trip which embraced Gibraltar, 
Seville, Cordova, Granada, amet Toledo, with a flying ex- 
cursion to Tangiers. 

Many travelers, who write of their wanderings, have not en- 
joyed the privilege of meeting, on intimate ground, any of 
the people whose country they have passed through; and, in 
consequence, their books contain little but what is superficial 
about the manners and characteristics of the lands which they 
have visited. On the contrary, Maud Howe met, on terms of 
friendship and intimacy, many very interesting Spaniards and en- 
joyed the hospitality of their homes; so she is able to present 
us with some intimate glimpses of Spanish character and man- 
ners. She met all sorts of people, from the King and Queen 
to bullfighters, gypsies, and professional dancers; assisted at all 
sorts of spectacles, from the gorgeous services of Holy Week 
in the Cathedral of Seville to the horse-fair and the carnival. 
Her experiences are related, not in the stiff form of impersonal 
description, but, mainly, by reporting the conversations—always 
lively, and frequently witty—of the party which accompanied 
her. Among the members of the party were frequently a dis- 
tinguished painter and a charming, broken-down gentleman of 
fortune, who was educated at Stonyhurst, and as a legacy of 

* Sun and Shadow in Spain. By Maud Howe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
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the distant days of his youth possessed a very amusing variety of 
broken English. The warm sympathy entertained for her hosts, 
public and private, glowing in every page of Maud Howe’s 
book, is one of its charms; and though she is not a Catholic, 
difference of religion does not act as a restraint on the warmth 
of her feelings and admiration. Though, as she remarks her- 
self, she did not see Spain, and the account of her journey, if 
| not quite what she herself calls it, ‘a halting story,” covers 
only a few cities, yet she manages to impress the reader with 
} her own experience of the “spell of Spain, so dark, so noble, 
| so tremendous, not to be shaken off.” 
i Probably she believed she had exhausted the language of 
| eulogy when she compares the Spaniards to a race that only 
recently would have considered the comparison a compliment 
te themselves: ‘‘ They are more like us Anglo-Saxons than any 
people I have lived among. Villegas (the painter) says: ‘In 
every one of us Spaniards there is a Sancho Panza, and a Don 
Quixote.’ That is as true of us as it is of them.” The book 
has a goodly number of illustrations. 


Myrtle Reed’s Flowers of the 

FICTION. Dusk * is a pleasant, graceful story, 

told in an easy, unaffected, natural 

style, brightened with gleams of humor and wit which relieve 
the genuine pathos that is the prevalent note of the story. 
One is puzzled to say whether its chief character is hero or 
heroine, for the interest is fairly divided between the blind 
father and his crippled daughter. Ambrose North is an elderly 
man of high ideals and poetic temperament, who lost his eye- 
sight many years previous to the opening of the tale; and, 
shortly after, lost his fortune, though he knew it not. As 
the story opens, we find his daughter, Barbara, and her aunt 
living together with him, and acting a fiction in order to prevent 
him from discovering that, instead of being in the enjoyment of 
wealth, they depend tor support on Barbara’s needle. The old 
man’s happiness is Barbara; Barbara and the cherished recol- 
lection of his dead wife. Did she not love him passionately 
till that last fatal moment when after Barbara’s birth she, for 
some unaccountable reason, took her own life? Through the 
discovery of an old letter, forgotten in a book, Barbara and 





* Flowers of the Dusk. By Myrtle Reed. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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her lover discover the truth—that the dead wife had ceased to 
love her husband, and committed suicide to avoid temptation. 
Through the generosity of a wealthy young lady—the fairy 
godmother—who with her fiancé furnish the fun of the story, 
Ambrose North’s sight is restored, and it seems impossible to 
keep from his knowledge the contents of the terrible letter. 
But Barbara manages deftly to stand between him and the 
fatal knowledge; so he dies at the crisis of the story and still 
happy in his life-long delusion. The book is daintily printed 
and bound. 


The girl described in Old Mr. Davenant’s Money * is a good 
piece of character drawing. She is naive and ingenuous, and, 
by her undiscerning friends, in consequence, set down as 
hopelessly stupid. But they are very much mistaken; for, 
when she gets away from her domineering old grandmother, to 
visit her fashionable relatives and their circle, she displays, 
though she herself is unconscious of it, shrewd good sense, 
as well as a very decided will of her own. The plot of the 
play turns upon the ruse adopted by one of the women to keep 
old Mr. Davenant’s money for herself and her child. She had 
twins, one a girl, the other a boy; if the boy died the money 
was to go to another relative; if he lived it should be his and 
his mother’s. The reticence which leaves the reader to guess 
for himself—from sufficient, though veiled, hints—the facts of the 
case, exhibits a delicacy of touch that resembles French art 
rather than the clumsier methods that prevail with our own 
writers, except those of the first rank.’ 


Another pleasant story is Sydney Carrington’s Contumacy,t 
in which a very wilful but high-minded young girl sets her 
guardians at defiance by keeping up a correspondence with a 
young man whom they have forbidden her to see. But her 
persistence in the correspondence is merely a benevolent scheme 
to help him out of a scrape; for she does not love him at all. 
Another young lady presents the problem of an imaginary re- 
ligious vocation, striving long, but vainly, against the rival in- 
fluence. Though religious conversion also is an element of the 
plot, these matters are not allowed, as frequently happens in 


* Old Mr. Davenant's Money. By Frances Pewell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
t Sydney Carrington's Contumacy. By X. Lawson, New York: Fr. Pustet & Co, 
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novels from a distinctly Catholic standpoint, to stifle the in- 
terest of the story. 


A wonderful piece of imagination, in the Jules Verne vein, 
is The Man Who Ended War.* The American Secretary of 
War received a letter informing him that the writer, determined 
to stop the devastations of war, would, after the lapse of a 
year, destroy every battleship in the world. Accordingly, in 
due time, an American battleship disappeared, ‘“‘ melted into 
the yeast of waves,’ in the most mysterious manner; and a 
similar fate overtook, in succession, a French, a German, and 
an English battleship. Meanwhile a newspaper man and two 
scientists—brother and sister—friends of his, start to dis- 
cover the perpetrator and his means of operation. How they 
at last run him down is a long story, full of adventures on 
the water, experiments with radio-activity, tracing of clues 
through dingy houses in London, and under the English chan- 
nelin submarines. Of course they do run down the great in- 
ventor and discover the secret of his power, which could re- 
duce metal to vapor at a thousand miles’ distance. But he is 
not cornered till he has destroyed the best part of the Eng- 
lish and German navies, and the nations of the world have re- 
solved to pledge themselves to abandon war. There is a good 
deal of ingenuity in the concoction of the tale; but its scien- 
tific data fit but loosely together in many places, and, even 
after the first enormous “Let it be granted”’ is conceded, too 
many demands are made, by the details, upon probability. 


One must not inspect too criti- 

UNTRODDEN ENGLISH ally the title which Mr. Shelley 
WAYS. affixes to his description of places 

that he has visited in England,f 

for some of them have been trodden steadily for generations 
by the tourist as well as by the native. The “‘ Poets’ Corner” 
in Westminster Abbey, for instance, has long been a place of 
literary pilgrimage; and, though the tide of fashion has long 
since ceased to roll through ‘‘ Bath and its baths,” Thackeray’s 
influence alone has been strong enough to prevent the moss 
from growing on the streets of that city. The proportion, 
however, of the places and monuments described that are out 


* The Man Whe Ended War. By Hollis Godfrey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
t Untrodden English Ways. By Henry C. Shelley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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of the beaten track of the sightseer is large enough to justify 
the title. Some out-of-the-way spots on the Coast of Corn- 
wall; some nooks of Devon; the Lincolnshire fens; Beacons- 
field; the Nonconformist cemetery of Bunhill Fields, where are 
buried John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, and some lesser celebrities; 
and several other places of equal interest, are described by the 
pen and camera of Mr. Shelley. He visits also several other 
notable burying grounds; and two ‘‘memorable pulpits”— 
that of Thomas Arnold in the Chapel of Rugby, and that 
of the parish church of Lavington from which Cardinal Man- 
ning preached in his Anglican days. One chapter, which in- 
treduces a little known curiosity corner, describes the contents 
of the storeroom in Westminster Abbey, which contains the 
wax figures representing the deceased, which, according te an 
old custom, were borne in the funeral procession at royal in- 
terments. Mr. Shelley brings a pair of observant eyes, some 
historical and literary gossip, but not much imagination or 
play of feeling to his task of description. The illustrations, 
most of which are photogravures, are well executed, and the 
book is prettily bound. 
The anonymous author who gives 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL _ us this excellent little volume,* ex- 
YEAR. plaining the meaning of the feasts, 
fasts, and devotions of the ecclesi- 
astical year, has treated a well-worn subject in a fresh and at- 
tractive manner. The space given to each feast and fast or 
devotion is small; but the writer knows the knack of conden- 
sation; and loses no time with insipidities or irrelevancies. His 
purpose is to stimulate devotion as well as to instruct. The re- 
flections are pithy and suggestive; and to each topic an edi- 
fying ‘“‘example” is added. The book is very suitable for spir- 
itual reading for busy persons who are unable or unwilling to 
devote more than eight or ten minutes a day to this exercise. 


For the benefit of laymen, Dr. 

PATROLOGY. Adrian Fortescue, whose interest 

in the Eastern Church, past and 

present, has enriched our library with some valuable works, 
publishes a set of short biographies of the Greek Fathers.t 


* Catholic Life; or, The Feasts, Fasts, and Devotions of the Ecclesiastical Year. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
t The Greek Fathers. By Dr. Adrian Fortescue. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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The aim of the writer is rather historical than theological; so 
he does not touch upon the theological value of the Fathers’ 
writings. He gives, however, a list of them and of the various 
editions in which they are to be found. The biographical 
sketches are fairly comprehensive without going into detail. 
One is frequently surprised, and not always pleasantly surprised, 
at finding the long-established English form of a Greek name 
set aside for one more nearly approaching to or identical with 
the original. The Doctor apologizes fer his inconsistency in 
the spelling of Greek names, on the ground that one cannot 
spell them all in Greek nor all in English. He wishes that they 
could all be spelled in Greek, but, not daring to adopt this 
plan, he approached as near as possible to it. But some of 
the names which he has changed have obtained a right of citi- 
zenship just as much as others which he has respected. We are 
spared Athanasios; but instead of our old friends, Eusebius 
and Nazianzan, we are introduced to Eusebeios and Nazianzos. 
This, however, is a trifle that is to be condoned in view of the 
solid utility and scholarly form of Dr. Fortescue’s study. 


This volume * consists of a series ef papers published in the 
Revue du Clergé Frangais during the past year. M. Boudinhon, 
who suggested the name of M. Villien to the editor of the 
Revue, contributes a preface, in which he congratulates the au- 
thor upon his success and advises the reader upon what he 
may expect: namely, monograph, written quite in accord with 
the best historical method, describing the origins, the develop- 
ment, and, when necessary, the gradual mitigation of the 
‘commandments of the Church.” 

We can readily agree with M. Boudinhon, that his protégé 
has done his work well. In fact, it is little less than wonder- 
ful how these French scholars of the new school succeed in in- 
fusing living interest into the treatment of matters that in all 
probability would have been insufferably tedious if written ac- 
cording to the methods in vogue twenty or thirty years ago. 

Any student whose researches take him into the field of 
church institutions, and any preacher who is anxious to give 
his congregation a series of discourses upon the specific obli- 
gations of the Catholic, will thank M. Villien for this conven- 
ient, interesting, erudite treatise. 


* Histoire des Commandements del'Eglise. Par A. Villien. Preface par M.1’Abbé Beu- 
dinhon, Paris: Lecoffre. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (7 Nov.): Anent the “Sunday Closing Movement,” 








Mr. Balfour put himself on record as saying that if only 
his countrymen could be brought back to what used to be 
their beverage, viz., beer, more would be done for tem- 
perance than all the Sunday closing would be able to 
do. The article on the “Continuity Theory” of the 
Anglican Bishop of Bristol is brought to a close, giving 
a quotation from a leading Anglican church paper to 
the effect “that the idea of a Pre-Reformation Church 
independent of Rome was merely a dream of contro- 
versialists.”’ The Rev. Gerald Stack treats the “ Sixth 
Chapter of St. John” with reference to the light it 
throws on the most difficult text in the Gospels: ‘“ Give 
us this day our daily bread.” Writing on the “ Edu- 
-cation Bill,” the Daily Chronicle suggests that if the 
government is balked in its purpose, one weapon re- 
mains—administrative pressure. 

(14 Nov.): ‘‘The National Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations” has put out a.declaration of policy, which 
states that the free importation of manufactured goods 
is decreasing the area of employment, and all classes 
are turning their eyes towards the banner of fiscal 
reform. Penny Postage between Great Britain and 
this country being an accomplished fact, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton has now started a new campaign in favor of 
“Penny-a-Word Cablegrams”’ all over the world. 
“The Recent. Eucharistic Congress” receives a eulo- 
gistic notice from St. Cuthbert’s Anglican church maga- 
zine, which attributes the growth of the Catholic Church 
in England to her strong government; she has been well 
led, while weakness and indecision have marked the his- 
tory of the Church of England.———“ Our First Legates”’ 
is the conclusion of a series of articles by Canon Moyes 
showing the extent of Papal Jurisdiction in England 
eleven hundred years ago. 

(21 Nov.): The latest movement in regard to the vexed 
‘‘ Education Question” is the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment of a New Bill. Under the heading ‘“‘The Dead 
Bill and the New Peril,” it is pointed out that the 
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Anglican surrender can in no way effect the Catholic 
position on the question. Catholic children will not 
go to Protestant schools—they will go to Catholic schools 
or nowhere. The account of “The Papal Jubilee” 
gives an opportunity to make a review of all the 
leading activities of the Pontificate of Pius X. In a 
circular just issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
‘“Where Not to Go,” emigrants are cautioned against 
going to the United States until there has been a sus- 
tained recovery from the depression. A recent work 
by Signor Righetta makes the somewhat startling an- 
nouncement of the alleged discovery of a spurious or 
interpolated canto in the received text of the ‘‘ Inferno.” 
The canto referred to is the eleventh. 











The Month (Nov.): ‘‘ The Moral Education Congress,” by the 


Rev. F. S. Smith, is a report of the proceedings of the 
Congress held last September in London, having as its 
object the improving of the Moral Education offered in 
schools. “The Mystery of Life,” by the Editor, asks 
the old question: What is Life? What constitutes the 
impassable gulf between a donkey and a donkey-engine? 
Our extended knowledge of to-day takes us back to the 
simple belief of the day before—that the principle of life 
is not heat, not electricity, not any force known to phy- 
sicist or chemist, but something essentially different from 
any of these.———“The Religion of Mithra,” says C. 
C. Martindale, was originally a dualistic nature- worship, 
which was gradually overlaid with Babylonian astrolog- 
ical symbolism, although the worst Asiatic features are 
never found in it. ‘Faith Found in Fleet Street,” is a 
review of Mr. Chesterton’s Apologia for Christianity, 
which he says alone allows man the free and natural 
use of his faculties. ‘‘ Another Protestant Advocate 
of Tyrannicide”’ points out that the theory of “killing 
no murder” had no place in Scotland until John Knox 
preached tyrannicide against Mary Tudor and Mary Queen 
of Scots. 














The Expository Times(Dec.): ‘‘ Was the Last Supper the Pass- 


over Supper?” Mr. Brooke and Professor Burkitt hold 
that it was not, and thus reopen an old-time controversy. 
Their claim is that St. Luke’s account agreed with that 
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of St. John, but that the text of the former was altered 

to make it fit into the Synoptic tradition. In a lec- 

ture, “‘ The Religionist and the Scientist,” by Rev. G. A. 

Ross, it is pointed out that if religion is indebted to 

science, the latter also owes something to the former. 

“The Value of the History of Religions for Preach- 
ers’’ is that it will enable the reader better to appreciate 
his own, for the attack upon Christianity to-day is made 
from the side of Comparative Religion. “ The Bearing 
of Criticism upon the Gospel History,” by the Rev. W. 
Sanday, of Oxford, deals with the difference between 
the non-critical and critical methods of studying the Gos- 
pels. 

The International (Nov.\: Under Economics the editor treats 
of “ Constitutionalism in the Factory.” Nationalization, 
combined with industrial constitutionalism, is to supply 
the harmony which drowns all the discords of the pres- 
ent time. “The Jews in China,” by S. M. Pertman, 
tells of the settlement of a colony of Jews in China, at 
a date so far unknown, where they have, to a large ex- 
tent, become assimilated with the people and accepted 
their religion. ‘‘ America’s Yellow Peril.” We learn 
that in Hawaii, under cover of working emigrants, 60,000 
Japanese have established themselves, and that their pres- 
ence is no assurance of peace. ‘‘ French Canada” treats 
of the three great divisions of that country, separated from 
one another by manners and customs, tradition and psy- 
chological characteristics, French, English, American. 
‘‘ The Miracles of Suggestion.” Suggestion can cure only 
the ills it has caused. It can do nothing against natural 
laws, consequently the domain of faith-healing is limited. 

The Journal of Theological Studies (Oct.): ‘‘ The Apocalypse,” 
by Dr. Hort. The writer has no hesitancy in attributing 
the authorship to St. John, placing its writing at a period 
between-Nero’s persecution and the fall of Jerusalem. 
——"“ Historical Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament,” by C. H. Turner, who suggests that 
the subject of textual criticism might be less repellant 

were we to approach it from the point of view of living 

history—something belonging to the Church. This 
method the writer proceeds to develop. Cuthbert 
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Latty, in writing on ‘‘The Apostolic Groups,” shows 
how the grouping represents four corresponding stages 
in the evolution of the apostolic college; incidentally 
he mentions the position assigned to the Lord’s breth- 
ren and refers to Dom Chapman’s article dealing with 
the subject.——Some fifty pages of the magazine are 
devoted to an exhaustive analytical study of ‘*‘ The Leo- 
nine Sacramentary.” 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Nov.): “The Church and the 


Bible,” by Rev. S. J. Walsh, is a protest against the 
charge so commonly made that the Catholic Church is 
the enemy of the Bible. “‘ Appearance and Reality,” 
by Rev. P. Coffey, sums up the unsoundness of the 
Kantian position. Under “Notes and Queries” are 
answered many questions of great interest dealing with 
theological and liturgical difficulties. Among the 
“ Documents” published is the full text of the exhorta- 
tion of Pius X. to the clergy of the world. 











Etudes (5 Nov.): “The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Sovereign 


Pontiff’s Priesthood,” is the inspiration of a laudatory 
review of Pius X.’s reign by L. de Grandmaison.—— 
Lucien Choupin gives a succinct account of the various 
divisions of the “‘ Roman Curia, and its Recent Reorgani- 
zation by the Present Pope.” Apropos of a recent 
work, Yves de la Briére discusses the attitude of ‘St. 
Cyprian Towards the Papacy.” Joseph Brucker, writ- 
ing of a recently discovered ‘‘ Papyrus of the City of As- 
souan,” in Egypt, contributes an article on the customs 
of a Jewish colony residing there in the fifth century 
before Christ. 

(20 Nov.): “A Comparison Between Morals Based on 
Science and Those Based on the Gospel.” The former 
do not contribute the idea of obligation that the latter 
do. They lack the notion of responsibility. Their high- 
est aims are individual and selfish. Fred Bouvier, re- 
viewing the recent ‘‘ Congress for the Study of Com- 
parative Religion Convened at Oxford,” speaks of it in 
terms of praise and thinks it is but the beginning of a 
work that is to endure. In “ The Dogma of Transub- 














starntiation and the Christolegy of the Antiochian School 
of the Fifth Century,” Jules Lebreton candidly admits 
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the difficulties presented by the writings of the Antiochian 
Fathers. He maintains, however, that the distinction of 
the two natures in Christ and the permanence of the 
substance of bread and wine in the Eucharist are not 
supported by a universal and prolonged tradition. 

La Civilta Cattolica (7 Nov.): “The Reformed Modernism.” 
The Modernists, in their desire to abolish the abuses, 
true or false, in the Church toeday, are moved by an 
absurd principle—by a sophism which the logicians call 
the ‘‘ Fallacy of the Accident,’’ t.¢., they attribute to the 
nature of a thing that which agrees with it only in an 
accidental and a variable way. We know that the Church 
is a Divine Society, and that Christ is with her to the 
consummation of the world.———‘‘ The Esoterics of Reli- 
gion as Viewed by Theosophy.” For the Theosophists 
the religion founded by Christ is equal to Buddhism, in- 
vented by Buddha; to Mohammedanism, established by 
the prophet of Mecca; and for them there is as much 
truth in the revelations of Buddha and of Mohammed as 
in the miracles and revelations of Christ. “The Na- 
tional Character and the Catechism” is again continued. 
This month the nature of modern science is discussed, 
and it is shown that Italy still possesses worthy succes- 
sors of Dante, Columbus, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, 
in the school of culture for the formation of the na- 
tional character. 

(21 Nov.): ‘‘The Triumph of Christ in the Jubilee of the 
Pope.” <A history of Pope Pius X.’s short but success- 
ful pontificate, showing how there is an evidence of the 
triumph of Christ’s interests in the person of His Vicar 
on earth, who has gained the love and admiration of 
the entire Christian world. “The Liberty of Instruc- 
tion.” The only true and practical solution of the prob- 
lem of education in Italy to-day is liberty of instruction, 
Italy will demand the liberty in education as enjoyed in 
the United States of America, which is the object of 
her admiration and worthy of imitation. ‘The Vati- 
can Edition of the Gregorian Melody. The announce- 
ment in the Motu Proprio of April 25, 1904, that a new 
edition of the Graduale Romanum would be published 
by the Holy See, is now fulfilled; the work is completed 
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and will, no doubt, be welcomed by the teachers of 
Plain Chant. 

Pratique d’ Apologetique (1 Nov.): “‘The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ,” by E. Mangenot. It demonstrates that 
the Resurrection, as an historic fact, is clearly attested 
by the New Testament writers. This article is restricted 
to the testimony of St. Paul, and shows that he not only 
asserted the fact of the Resurrection, but also that this 
fact was transmitted by a tradition which was truly his- 
torical. R. P. Le Bachelet writes his impressions of 
the Eucharistic Congress. His article is glowing and 
enthusiastic. 

(15 Nov.): “The True Religion of the Spirit,” by A. 
Baudrillart. This is a University Sermon directed against 
the well-known work of A. Sabatier. The argument is 
to prove the unity of spiritual enthusiasm with authorita- 
tive religion; the proofs cited are the lives of famous 
saints: Augustine, Bernard, Ignatius, and others. 
This number’s installment of E. Mangenot’s study on 
the Resurrection deals with the chronology of the event. 
He argues that St. Paul’s testimony for the Resurrection 
on the third day is verified in the Gospel accounts. 
The text of a letter from Cardinal Satolli to the Bishop 
is ‘given. The purpose of it is to urge a deeper study 
and wider use of Latin in the Seminaries of France. 

du Monde Catholique (1 Nov.): Arthur Savaéte gives the 
second part of his article, dealing with the French- 
Canadian situation, under the title ‘‘ Towards the Abyss.” 
It is chiefly a presentation of some documents pointing 
out the dangers attendant upon the growth of liberalism 
among the Catholic French-Canadians. Two more 
chapters are contributed to “The French Clergy in the 
Past and Since the Concordat of 1801.” Marina Alix 
treats of “The Socialist Religion,” and expounds its 
tenets as the antitheses of Christianity ———‘‘ The French 
Apologists of the Nineteenth Century” gives the bio- 
graphy of Father Felix, who occupied the illustrious 
position of Chairman of the Conferences of Notre Dame. 
His system of philosophy and the nature of his work as 
an Apologist are dealt with at length. 

(15 Nov.): In “Feminism,” by Theo. Joran, the writer 
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remarks that women do not need, in the present day, to 
be defended against some imaginary tyranny, but rather 
against themselves and their false friends, for the op- 
pression of woman coincides with the humiliation of 
man. In this connection Poulain’s ‘“‘ Discourse on the 
Equality of the Sexes” and ‘‘ The Education of Women” 
are analyzed. He is described as a sophist feeble in 
his thesis and vigorous in his antithesis. “* Ambition” 
is discussed in the second conference on ‘Woman and 
Her Mission,” by M. Sicard. The field of ambition for 
the Christian woman is threefold: the education of her 
children, influencing her husband for good, and combat- 
ting so-called feminism. 





La Democratie Chrétienne (Nov.): Notice is given of a work 


which has appeared under the title Pages of Christian 
Sociology, consisting of two parts. The Doctrine and The 
Action. An article is to be devoted to it in the ensu- 
ing issue.——‘ The Situation of the Social Question at 
the Present Moment,” by Dr. Vogelsang, who treats it 
under the headings: “ Liberalism”; ‘‘ Atheism’; and 
‘‘Nihilism.” He claims that each of these “isms” can 
count its votaries in the various countries of Europe, 
and that in France Nihilism has gradually insinuated 
itself among the lower strata of society. He shows that 
the spirit of the time is well expressed in the words of 
Guizot, “enrich yourselves,” by pointing to the enor- 
mous increase of the xouveaux riches. “The Chris- 
tian Workingman’s Movement in Belgium,” is reviewed 
during the ten years or so of its existence. There has 
been a steady increase in its activities and to-day it 
counts 1,600 societies or unions, with a membership of 
200,000; and by its action it has disarmed much of the 
prejudice against it, which once existed, and has gained 
the approval of the Belgian Episcopate. 





Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): ‘‘The Théodicy of 








Fénelon and his Quietest Theory,” by Jacques Riviére, 
underwent, the writer claims, a great change between the 
time of his refutation of Malebranche and his later works, 
published in his retreat at Cambray.——‘“ The Religious 
Experience of Contemporary Protestantism,” by D. Sab- 


atier, is concluded. The two great tenets of Protest- 
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antism are discussed—“ The Scripture the Sole Source 
of Revelation” and “ Justification by Faith Without 
Works.” The Catholic falls back upon the infallibility 
of his Church on determining the truths to be be- 
lieved; the Protestant gives his adhesion to the evidence 
of his reason, his moral and religious sense. It is this 
ii incompatibility between Catholic realism and Protestant 
. idealism which must render illusory all hopes of corpor- 
i ate reunion. 
i La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et. La Science Catholique 
I (Nov.): “God in History,” by M. L’Abbé Roupain. 
In this fifth conference the author treats of the Divin- 
H ity of Christ. It is not his object to make a complete 
demonstration of this truth, but to present scientifically 
the faith of those who believe in Him as opposed to 
the modernistic interpretation of the Incarnation. 
** Psycho- Psychology,” Chapter III., ‘‘Phenomenon of 
| Stigmatism,” by M. Le Chanoine Gombault. The views 
i of the theologian and psychologist are presented, and 








two chief topics considered. Can the phenomenon of 

stigmatism be attributed to the imaginative power? Can 

| hypnotic stigmas be compared with those usually at- 
| tributed to supernatural power, as, for instance, those of 

St. Francis of Assisi ? “The Felicity of Lamennais,” 

| treats of that portion of his life which is dealt with by 

the Abbé Boulard in his second volume, entitled Liberal 

Catholicism. The writer, Abbé Biguet, in his review of 

| this volume, considers some of the prominent movements 

I of the period in which the literary work of Lamennais 

| played an important part. ‘“*A Chronology of our 

Lord Jesus Christ,” deals with the census ordered by 

| Augustus, which began in the year 745, when our Lord 
was born, and so coincides with the narrative given by 
St. Luke. 

Espata y América (1 Nov.): P. M. Rodriquez, reviewing the 
“Present Situation in Colombia,” believes that the Re- 
public is not dying, but that, as evidenced by its alliance 
with Japan, it presses forward to a glorious future 











P. E. Negrete, continuing his “ Asthetic Ideas of St. 
Augustine,” takes issue with Guyau and briefly dis- | 
iH cusses Lalo’s essay on the esthetic sense. 
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General Law of Religious Music,” treats the question 
whether there is an essential difference between theat- 
rical and sacred music. The article is written by Frederico 
Olmeda.——TThe life and labors of R. P. Lorenzo Al- 
varez, O.S.A., who died recently after an exemplary 
missionary career in China, are related sympathetically 
by P. C. de la Puente. 

(15 Nov.): P. S. Garcia, in ‘‘ Theological Modernism and 
Traditional Theology,” shows how the errors of Loisy re- 
garding the Church may be refuted from the Bible and 
from history.——‘‘ A Monologue,” by G. Jiinemann, is 
called forth by the publication of “‘The Greater Re- 
ligious Dramas of Calderon.” An article on “ Peru,” 
especially its government, education, and religious con- 
dition, is furnished by P. M. Valez. “The Centenary 
of Balmez,” the purest glory of Spain in the nineteenth 
century, gives a brief but exact picture of that philos- 
opher’s views and position. The writer is P. Aurelio 
Martinez. 

y Fe (Nov.): “The Divine and Human in History,” by | 
E. Portillo, begins in this issue. The author treats of 
“The Divine Element in History,” and shows the ten- 
dency of modern historians to deny the existence of 
God and revelation. After giving the historical data 
concerning these truths, he compares the methods and 
truths of faith and history; traces the evidences of God 
and Christ in the world; and treats the question of 
miracles.‘ The Organization of Trade Unions’’ is 
treated at length by N. Noguer——R. Ruiz Amado 
gives us an interesting article on “The University of 
Oxford.” This issue also contains the ‘ Exhorta- 
tion of his Holiness, Pius X., to the Catholic Clergy on 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of his Priesthood.” 
——And “Twelve Years of Radio-Activity,” by Jaime 
M, del Bassio. 























Current Events. 


During the discussions which took 
France. place on the Near Eastern Ques- 
tion, and on the German Emper- 
or’s interview, Morocco fell into the background. On a sud- 
den, however, it came to the front again, and for a moment 
seemed to threaten to develop into an even mere acute crisis 
than either of the other two. Of this the Casablanca incident 
was the cause. As in medieval times so also in our ewn there 
are a number of worthies whose delight is in warfare. A num- 
ber of these form the Foreign Legion of the French Army, 
which is now in active service in Morocco. Of these some half- 
dozen of German, Austrian, and Swiss nationality deserted from 
the ranks. The German Consul at Casablanca took them under 
his protection, and as they were under the conduct of a Moor 
being marched off to a vessel for embarkation, they were ar- 
rested, with a certain amount of violence, by French soldiers, 
and lodged in prison. 

Technically this was an affront to the German Empire, but 
morally the case was so bad, that that Empire felt a little 
ashamed to take earnest action in the matter; and so in a 
more or less informal manner it proposed that the whole 
question should be submitted to arbitration; a proposal which 
the French government at once accepted. The difficulty was 
therefore looked upon as settled. The unpleasant position, 
however, in which the Chancellor, Prince Bilow, had been 
placed, by the celebrated interview of the Kaiser and by the 
necessity of raising large additional sums of money by taxa- 
tion, made, so it said, the Chancellor take advantage of the 
dispute for the sake of diverting the attention of his fellow- 
subjects from the misdoings of their own government to those 
of their enemy, in the belief, justified by experience, that the 
country would condone the former in view of the government’s 
zeal against the latter. And so the Prince required, as a con- 
dition of submitting the matter to arbitration, that the French 
government should apologize for the conduct of its soldiers in 
arresting the deserters while they were under the protection 
of the German consul, This, however, the French government 
refused to do; and in this refusal they met with the unani- 
mous support of every party and of the whole country. 
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For some days the Bourses were agitated, a conflict being 
looked upon as probable. A compromise, however, was made, 
by the terms of which the two governments agreed that they 
would simultaneously and on a footing of equality express their 
regrets for the acts of violence which had been committed, and 
would submit to arbitration the whole of the questions raised 
by the incident. According to the verdict of the arbitrators 
upon the facts and upon the question of law, each of the two 
governments undertook to express its regrets for the acts of 
its subordinate agents. 

It is understood that the arbitration will be submitted to 
the Court established by the Hague Conference. This refer- 
ence will form another step towards the advent of that era 
which not a few, encouraged by the successes of the past, are 
looking forward to with no little confidence, when critical in- 
ternational conflicts will be settled by a far more rational 
method than that which has hitherto been the last resort. The 
conduct of France during this crisis, for such it may be called, 
excited the admiration of the world. The conciliatory yet firm 
attitude of the government united every party in the State, 
from the opponents of the republican form of government 
on the one hand, to the extremest of the Socialists on the 
other, in unanimous support. The allies of France were of 
the same mind, and if the conflict had resulted in war, as for 
a few days seemed possible, their united support would have 
been given. Three years ago France yielded to pressure from 
Germany, and sacrificed M. Delcassé. To a renewed attempt 
firm resistance has been offered; as a consequence, France has 
taken a higher place among the nations of Europe. 

One thing, however, threatens her permanent hold upon 
this position, and this is beginning to be recognized by those 
who give serious thought to the needs of the nation.. The 
French army is at present between ninety and one hundred 
thousand smaller in the number of men than the German. 
But, owing to the diminishing birth-rate, a serious decrease in 
the annual contingent is to be expected in the future. The 
male birth-rate has fallen, in thirty years, from 430,000 to 
395 000 last year. This year’s contingent was only 210,000 
men; in ten years’ time it will have fallen to 201,000; in 1928 
it will be only 182,000. The effect of this decrease upon the 
army will be to reduce its effective strength from 433,000 men 
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at present to 402,000 in ten years’ time, and to 371,000 in 
1928. On the other hand, the German population is growing, 
and with it the effective strength of its army. 

The failure to keep the laws of nature is meeting with the 
retribution which it deserves. Even the navy is suffering from 
mal-administration due to dishonesty, dissension, and insubor- 
dination. This has led, as has been already mentioned, to the 
resignation of the minister in charge of naval affairs. Further 
revelations, which have been made on high authority, disclose 
even a worse state of things than had been imagined. Ships 
without ammunition, a fleet without means of replenishing its 
magazines, arsenals without reserves—such has been the con- 
dition of things for the past fourteen or fifteen years. And 
while the thoughts of the rest of Europe have been occupied 
with: political questions of supreme importance, the attention 
of Paris has been engrossed with the proceedings of a woman 
more depraved than those who constitute the lowest class. 


The plan for raising the very large 

Germany. amount of additional taxation, 

which has been rendered necessary 

by the developments of German policy, has at length been laid 
before the Reichstag. These proposals, if carried into effect, 
will bring home to each and every one the cost of the new 
world policy, and may therefore have a sobering effect. The 
amount to be raised each year, in addition to the present taxa- 
tion, is no less than one hundred and twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars. For this purpose recourse is had to seven different sources. 
The Empire is to become the sole maker and wholesale distribu- 
tor of raw spirits, the further manufacture and the retail distribu- 
tion being left to private individuals. This will involve an in- 
crease of cost, an increase, however, upon which the govern- 
ment congratulates itself, inasmuch as it will tend to restrict 
over-indulgence in the use of ardent spirits. The drinkers of 
beer, however, are not to escape, nor yet those of wine. The 
duty on brewing is to be increased; still wines are to be taxed 
for the first time, while sparkling wines are to have a higher 
duty imposed upon them. Smokers will have to pay their share, 
for upon cigars, pipe and chewing tobacco, and cigarettes, ad- 
ditional taxation is imposed. Not even snuff is excepted. Users. 
of light will have to pay for the first time to spread German 
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civilization throughout the world, for both gas and electricity 
are to be taxed for the first time. Electric power is also made 
subject to the new impost, although at a lower rate than elec- 
tric light. Mental illumination will also have to suffer, for all 
commercial and other business announcements in papers and 
periodicals, as well as circulars, placards too, and flash light ad- 
vertisements, will be levied upon. 

Death duties are imposed for the first ‘time, and in future 
husbands or wives and children are to be liable to the payment 
of duties on inherited estate. The astounding proposal is made 
that the State shall become the heir of all estates except of 
those which are bequeathed by husbands or wives, or by grand- 
parents and parents, or by descendants in the first or second 
degrees. Descendants in the third and more distant degrees 
are to be excluded from the right of inheritance, although any 
moral claims which they can establish in a Court, to be insti- 
tuted for the purpose, will be allowed. This seems to be an 
unparalleled interference with the rights of property, and a long 
step in the direction of Socialism. To complete the list, what 
is called the Matricular Contribution of the various States of 
the Empire is to be doubled for the period of five years. 

These proposals will have to pass through the ordeal of dis- 
cussion in the Reichstag, and they have met with a great 
deal of opposition, especially as they form only a part of the 
increase which is asked for. Each particular State has its own 
burdens; and in Prussia a large addition to taxation has been 
demanded. 

The assurances given by the Kaiser that he would make no 
public utterances except those which had received the appro- 
bation of the Chancellor were exemplified at a recent celebra- 
tion in Berlin. The speech which he was to make was osten- 
tatiously handed to him by Prince Bilow; this speech the 
Kaiser dutifully read from the manuscript, and made no remarks 
of his own. All Germans, however, are not even yet satisfied ; 
they have suffered too much from the tancies and whims of 
personal rule. There are many who wish to have an alteration 
made in the Constitution which will effectively secure that sta- 
bility and security which public discussion and the collective 
wisdom of the people alone can give. After a two days’ de- 
bate the question of a revision has been referred to a Commit- 
tee of the Reichstag appointed for the purpose. The repre- 
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sentative of the Government having declared that, in the event 
of definite proposals being made, they would give to them the 
most careful consideration. 


On the second of December the 

Austria-Hungary. Emperor- King celebrated his Dia- 

mond Jubilee, bringing to an end 

a series of celebrations which had been going on throughout 
the preceding twelve months. If the celebration had taken 
place a few months ago, the event would have given unalloyed 
gratification, not only to his own subjects but to the world at 
large, for all had recognized his single-minded sense of duty, 
his courage in confronting the many dangers to which his do- 
minions have been exposed, his wisdom in bowing to the in- 
evitable when his sagacity made him see that it really was in- 
evitable, his unremitting labor for the good of the various peo- 
ples committed to his charge, and, above all, his unblemished 
truth and fidelity. It is this last which has been tarnished by 
the recent annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. How far he 
is responsible is not known. It is rumored that he has been 
led by the overbearing insistence of the heir to the throne and 
of his nominee to the Foreign Ministry, Baron von Aehren- 
thal. If this is the case, it is not the first time that an Aus- 
trian ruler has been led to act in the supposed interests of the 
State against his own better judgment. Maria Theresa, as she 
herself has left on record, was led by her Minister to act like 
the Prussians, at the cost of her honor, of the reputation of 
the Monarchy, of her good faith, and of her religion. ‘ Truth 
and faith,” she writes, “‘have gone forever, and with them the 
chief jewel of a Sovereign and his true strength against his 
fellows.” It is not too late for his Majesty, Francis Joseph, to 
return to the paths in which he so long walked; and the lat- 
est news gives some hope that Austria is willing to submit her 
proceedings to the judgment of a European Conference. Great 
relief was felt at the announcement that the maladroit instru- 
ment, if not instigator, of the proceedings, Baron von Aehren- 
thal, had resigned, but this proved to be unfounded. This res- 
ignation, however, cannot come too soon; for the results, so far, 
of his administration have been the conflict with Turkey, Ser- 
via, and Montenegro, disagreements with Russia and England, 
coolness with Italy, and even with Germany, on account of the 
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conflict at Prague between the Germans and the'Czechs. The 
latter made the streets of the city resound with the cries: 
“‘Long live Servia!” “Down with Austria!” The govern- 
ment thought it necessary to proclaim a state of siege. This 
meant that the Court acts as a Court of summary jurisdiction. 
The executioner, with his assistants, who were sent down for 
the purpose from Vienna, must be within the precincts of the 
Court. All persons whose guilt appears evident are brought 
before this Court, and if the four judges composing the Court 
unanimously recognize the guilt of the accused, sentence of 
death must be passed and executed within at most three hours. 
Appeal is inadmissible. Only after one or more have been ex- 
ecuted can the Court admit extenuating circumstances in 
minor cases, and inflict penal servitude for from five to twenty 
years. It was in this way that Austria restored order in 
Prague. 

The same arbitrary and domineering spirit which has of 
late become characteristic of the Dual Government is seen in 
the treatment by the Hungarian ministry of the Croats who 
have protested against7an infringement of their rights. Scores 
of them are in prison, and have heen there for months with- 
out trial, for protesting against the wrong which they have 
suffered. 

The ruling race in Hungary has nothing so much at heart 
as the retention of the power to continue this and similar forms 
of wrong-doing. The present Ministry came into power some 
two years ago for the express purpose of establishing universal 
suffrage. Delay after delay has taken place; but at last the 
Bill has been laid before Parliament. It turns out, however, 
to be little more than an elaborate attempt so to manipulate 
the suffrage that the Magyars may retain the complete ascend- 
ency so long possessed, but to which their numbers do not en- 
title them. 


Very little progress has been made 

The Near East. in making definite arrangements 

for the assembling of the Confer- 

ence which it is desired to hold in order to take cognizance of 
the rearrangement necessitated by the action of Bulgaria and 
Austria. The chief offender does not wish its lawless action to 
be animadverted upon, or in any way brought under discussion ; 
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and if this refusal is persisted in, the holding of a Conference 
would be a futility. If it should not be held no great regret 
need be felt. The conduct of Austria has been condemned by 
a more powerful tribunal than would be the assembly of a dozen 
or so of the men who pass as statesmen. Public opinion has 
given its verdict, the force of which, in his own case, Francis 
Joseph’s German cousin, William II., has lately been able to 
appreciate. The last-named Emperor has had to bow before 
it; if the Austrian Emperor escapes forthe moment it will be 
at the cost of not receiving for the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the recognition of Europe, and{of having been the 
main cause of the unsettlement which now exists and which 
may lead, in the not distant future, to the dismemberment of 
the variegated Empire over which he rules. This event a few 
months ago would have been looked upon with regret; now 
to most men of good-will it would prove a cause of rejoicing. 
It is far from certain that war may not yet break out. Ser- 
via and Montenegro have been wrought up to the highest pitch 
of resentment by the injustice which has been done to their 
race and by the obstacle which has been placed, by the annexa- 
tion, to the union of all Serbs in one kingdom or Republic. 
The Russian people also warmly sympathize with their fellow- 
Slavs; and even the Poles are ready to give their support. 
The Russian government, however, turns a deaf ear to the call 
to take up arms, and has joined with the other Powers in mak- 
ing representations to Servia and in calling upon her to keep 
the peace. The fact, however, that the Crown Prince of Servia 
was personally received by the Tsar, although he too gave 
peaceful counsels, renders it probable that the government also 
sympathizes with the Serbs, although it wishes to avoid war. 
Austria’s only support is Germany; although, strange to say, 
Italy seems to lean in the same direction. Doubtless she is 
fettered by being one of the members of the Triple Alliance. 
The conduct of Russia throughout the whole of this crisis 
deserves the highest praise. To her initiative is due the pro- 
posal to call a Conference, and to her self- renunciation the 
policy of seeking compensation at the expense of Turkey was 
rejected. Austria doubtless expected that the example which 
she had set would be followed, and in particular that Russia 
would seek to secure the right to pass the Dardanelles. But 
Russia refused to raise this question, and joined with France 
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and England in giving to Turkey an opportunity to establish 
free institutions without suffering the loss to its prestige which 
further dismemberment would have entailed. Of this oppor- 
tunity Turkey has so far made good use: the Liberal govern- 
ment remains in ‘power, and has used this power with both 
moderation and firmness. Some small attempts at reaction 
have been repressed, and a mutiny of palace troops quelled; 
the elections have, on the whole, been quietly made. 

Bulgaria has entered into direct negotiations with Turkey 
with reference to the tribute for Eastern Rumelia and for the 
purchase of the Oriental Railway. Although so far no result 
has been secured, a fairly friendly feeling exists between the 
two States. Indeed, one of the possibilities of the future is that 
an alliance will be made between the newly organized and 
vivified Turkey and the Balkan States to place a bar to fur- 
ther aggression. Ferdinand is still, in the eyes of the world, 
Prince, and not, as some of our papers style him, Tsar or even 
Emperor. Emperors are not so easily made. 


The ways of the Constitution in 
The Middle East. Persia are very rugged, and it is 
still far from certain whether it 
will ever reach the goal. The Shah, with that disregard for 
his plighted word which is characteristic of absolute monarchs, 
notwithstanding his solemn declaration that a new Parliament 
would be summoned, let the appointed day pass without caus- 
ing elections to be held. It was evident that he had made up 
his mind to resume the old autocratic methods. But some re- 
gard had to be paid for appearances; and so a deputation, al- 
leged to represent the people, was formed, which marched be- 
tween two lines of executioners into his presence and besought 
his Majesty to remove the ignominy from Islam and abolish 
the constitution, as it was, it alleged, the work of Babism. 
Affectionately responding to these loving subjects, the Shah 
promised to remove the black spot from the religion of the 
faithful, and to issue a rescript giving effect to their wish. 
This, however, was more than even Russia could stand, and 
accordingly, acting jointly with Great Britain, she made urgent 
representations to the monarch, telling him very plainly that 
it was necessary for the well-being of the State that the prom- 
ised Parliament should be summoned and the oath to keep the 
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Constitutional Oath adhered to. The Shah yielded to these 
representations for the moment; but only for the moment. 
His hatred of all control made him revert to his oft-attempted 
plan, and decrees were published a second time abolishing the 
constitution. But this was not the end. Neither Russia nor 
England would consent to be thus mocked; and these decrees 
have also been recalled, and for the time being Persia is still 
looking forward to a constitution. No Parliament, however, has 
been even summoned so far, and no one can tell what the future 
has in store. 


We cannot omit to chronicle the 
The Far East. deaths both of the powerless Em- 
peror of China and of the all- 
powerful Dowager-Empress, especially as, in common with so 
many other parts of the world, China is seeking to obtain the 
blessings bestowed by constitutional rule. Its establishment after 
a fixed term of years was decreed by the late Emperor, and 
the most anxious question after his death was what would be 
the fate of the project. The new Emperor has removed all 
grounds for doubt, for he has not merely taken a name which im- 
plies the advent of the new system, but has also issued a de- 
cree in which he reaffirms the convocation of a Parliament and 
the proclamation of a Constitution in the ninth year from the 
27th of August last. He ordains that ‘‘every one, from the 
Emperor downwards, must obey the decree. The date of the 
eighth year of Hsuan Tung, fixed for the convocation of Parlia- 
ment, is unalterable. Let no indifference or vacillation be shown, 
but let every one quicken his energies, so that the Constitution 
may become a fact and tranquility prevail universally. There- 
by the spirits of their late Majesties shall be comforted, and 
good government be secured for countless ages.” 

. The way in which not only the nations which have in some 
degree already secured a share in their own government are 
striving to make it larger and more real, but also those nations 
which have hitherto been without such a share are meeting 
with success in their efforts to secure it, is one of the most 
remarkable features of our time, and one of the most hopeful. 
Egypt and India are alike in a state of unrest, because they 
think themselves deprived of its advantages. For the latter 
country steps in that direction are on the point of being taken. 

















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


“The Catholic World’ in July, 1908, purchased “ Donahoe’s 
Magazine,’ of Boston, and became the owners of its subscrip- 
tion list. All communications on the matter should be addressed 
to “The Cathelic World,” New York City. 


HE notice of the Selected Poems of Francis Thompson, which appears on 
page 541 of this number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, may be to some of 
our readers a first introductien to that poet’s work. Fora fuller knowledge 
of his life and poems we refer such readers to three articles already published 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD: ‘‘ The Poetry of Francis Thompsen,” by Kath- 
erine Brégy, August, 1905; ‘‘Francis Thompson,” by Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., January, 1908; ‘‘Francis Thompson, Poet,” by Thomas J. Ger- 
rard, February, 1908. 
s ® e 


Tuberculosis is one of the worst scourges that affect humankind. Its 
ravages must now be known to almost every man, woman, and child of the 
civilized world. For years past, and it might be said for centuries, Catholic 
charity, as expressed in individual labor and sacrifice, in free hospitals and 
homes, in the untiring devotion of religious communities of men and women, 
has cared for incipient consumptives, has housed incurables, and advocated 
such prophylactic measures, as the research of medical science little by lit- 
tle discevered. The warfare against this disease is one of the most chari- 
table works of the present day; that such is the case is becoming evident to 
the whole world, and tuberculosis is to be fought and opposed, and we believe 
finally conquered, by the great charities, the methods of public instruction, 
the aroused sentiment against it, which are being carried on by many agen- 
cies to-day. The movement cannet but help reaching beyond the cure for 
the prevention of tuberculosis alene; it must go to the cure of those great 
moral evils that are oftentimes the cause of tuberculosis, and particularly the 
cure of the drink evil. Our day is witnessing the blosseming of this work 
against the spread of tuberculesis, the seeds of which were planted by sacred 
hands centuries ago. Every effort te fight and te kill the dread disease has 
our hearty support. Therefore, we wish te give this word of encouragement 
to the national work now being premoted by the Red Cross Society, and 
which, during the month of December, has taken the form of putting Red 
Cress stamps on all packages and letters mailed during the Christmas season. 
The use of that Red Cross stamp will mean help and consolation to many 
suffering human beings, and health and strength to many yet unborn. It is 
well to teach the young the joy of giving, even if it be but a little, and the 
generous spirit ef Catholic youth in this matter has been happily evidenced 
in the number of letters addressed to our Uncle Ned of THE LEADER, bear- 
ing, besides the necessary government stamp, the one-cent stamp that means 
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a fight against tuberculosis. The work of this crusade, the labor during the 
past years and to-day of Catholic charities and Catholic institutions in this re- 
gard, certainly deserve to be recorded, and we hope to present a paper on 
the subject in the not-distant future through the pages of THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD. 
BR * = 


Since its organization, about five years ago, the Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States has stimulated much useful discussion and 
published valuable reports by which colleges and schools may study the best 
standards of progress. The aim of the directors is to enlist the interest and 
co-operation of all connected with the work of Catholic education in the 
United States. 

It is a sacred duty of Catholic educators to maintain with persistent 
vigor the principle of liberty of education, and to safeguard the right of 
Catholic educational work to an equal standing before the law. This is not 
only a matter of our own self-preservation, but a service we owe to the 
Republic. In pursuance of this duty we need the united support and influ- 
ence of every Catholic educational institution, and of every pastor, teacher, 
and layman who has the welfare of Catholic education at heart. We need 
to stand as a united body, to keep the correct statement of our aims and our 
principles before the public, and to maintain our rights with courage and de- 
termination. 

The report of the meeting held July, 1908, at Cincinnati, published by 
the Secretary General—the Rev. F. W. Howard, 1651 East Main Street, 
Columbus, Ohio—contains over two hundred pages devoted to problems of 
the Parish School, and is entitled to rank as one of the best contributions for 
the reading public. It has many pages of abiding interest for every Catholic 
family, as well as for the teachers and managers of schools. The discussion 
on the method of teaching religion, between the Rev. Thomas E. Shields, 
Ph.D., and the Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D., should attract much attention 


among expert catechists. © 
* - * e 


The d’Youville Reading Circle, of Ottawa, continues to flourish, and has 
presented many brilliant programmes within the past year. Ona recent oc- 


casion Edward Kylie, of Toronto, presented a study of Francis Thompson. 
® * * 


Apropos of the articles now being published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
which point out what an unhistorical caricature M. Anatole France’s Life of 
Joan of Arc is of the Maid of Orleans, the following recent despatch from 
Rome will be of interest to our readers: ‘‘ There was an impressive cere- 
mony at the Vatican upon the occasion of the reading of the Beatification 
Decrees conferred upon Joan of Arc and thirty-six French missionaries who 
met the death of martyrsin China. The reading of the decrees took place 
in the presence of the Holy Father and many high prelates. The decree in 
the case of Joan of Arc recited the details of three miraculous cures in the 
years 1891, 1893, and 1900. Following the invocation to Joan of Arc, Pope 
Pius delivered an address extolling the faith of Joan. ‘She was called by 
God to defend her country,’ said his Holiness, ‘and accomplished a feat that 
the whole world believed to be impossible. That which is impossible te man 
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alone and unaided, can be accomplished with the help of God. The power 
of the evil one is in the feebleness of Christians.’ 

‘¢ Turning to the French prelates, the Pope centinued: ‘When you re- 
turn to France, tell your fellow-citizens if they love France they should love 
God, the faith, and the mother Church.’” 


We have before called the attention of our readers to the excellent work 
of the Christ Child Society. The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Society, 
just issued, gives us an edifying account of the work accomplished during 
the past year by its seven hundred and fifty members. The helpful influence 
ot that work reaches into every channel of child life, for the object of the so- 
ciety is to aid and instruct needy children. Its efforts are devoted to the 
practical work of providing complete and comfortable outfits for poor chil- 
dren, making them happy by suitable gifts at Christmas time, and giving 
them an opportunity of a holiday in the country during the warm summer 
months. The Society has also branched out into settlement work. In 
Washington, for instance, eight different sections of work have been organ- 
ized and classes formed to meet the needs of children in each special locality. 
The present Report deals with relief and settlement work, and shows a 
marked development in both these fields of charitable endeavor. Over 
twelve hundred of the poor children of the District of Columbia were aided 
and instructed by the Christ Child Society during the past year. We trust 
that the Society’s good, effective work will bear still more abundant fruits in 
the years te come. 
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